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Editorial 


Norman Frost, Puritan 


Norman Frost was born into the Brotherhood of Puritans. He mar- 
ried into the Scotch Irish variety of the Cavaliers and has lived a con- 
siderable part of his life among them. So his native negatives have 
been softened some and his corners rounded a bit. But at times there 
is still about him the chill of immaculate New England snow and at times 
his voice is reminiscent of the winter winds sighing in the pine trees 
at Provincetown. He is of the ninth generation directly descended from 
Edmund Frost who reached the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1635, 
and of the tenth generation from the Mayflower’s youngest passenger, 
named Edward Fuller. The ancestors moved westward by slow steps 
and in due time Norman Frost was born in Oberlin, Ohio, happily and 
prophetically on Professor Street. When the son was five years old, 
the father, William Goodell Frost, was elected President of Berea 
College in Kentucky. So the boy grew to young manhood amid the 
evolving culture of the Kentucky mountains. 

The Puritans always expected the best or the worst. There were 
only two directions in the Berea of those days, definitely forward, or 
back and out. It is of record that almost all of the students elected the 
former option. In this atmosphere, Norman Frost remained until he 
had completed one year of college work (unmistakably of the forward 
quality since even a bonus was required by the President of his son). 
He studied two years at Bates College in Maine, and then one at Oberlin, 
which awarded him the Bachelors in 1909. Ensued three years in the 
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Minnesota public schools, one year in Washington with the Bureau of 
Education, three years in the schools of Vermont. 

In 1917 he joined Peabody College as Professor of Rural Education. 
And somehow the names Peabody and Frost seem to bear a fitness. 
The move was not only felicitous professionally, but yielded him a 
wife (Anna Cooper, whose lineage in Nashville bears the same relative 
maturity as his in New England), a son, and a daughter. 

Norman Frost has won national prestige in the field of the rural 
schools. For a long generation he was their prophet and their philoso- 
pher, their oracle and their deviser of plans; and from their platforms 
his voice has sounded with conviction and convincingness. 

Forty years is a long time to serve a college, long enough for roots 
to strike deep and influences to spread far. Norman Frost is an import- 
ant chapter in the Peabody story. His field was that of the rural 
schools, but they set no limits to his service to Peabody. Among other 
assignments he edited for four years the Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion. He has taken on Southern flavor, and Southern ways, but he 
still doesn’t like witches. 
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Progressive Education with a 
Capital “P” 


MARIANN MARSHALL 
Francis Parker School 
Chicago 


Progressive education was one of the most inadequately tested ex- 
periments ever to be foisted on segments of the American public. From 
the start, much of it was unrealistic and impractical. Many of the 
methods branded Progressive were the untried theories of college 
professors. These theories were initiated in schools where classes 
seldom exceeded twenty children. Progressive education was never 
suited to the average public school. 


Progressive theory appealed to many teachers because of its novelty. 
It freed the teacher of much responsibility and disciplinary action. 
It made education somewhat more glamorous because it was widely 
publicized. Large numbers of teachers, though not fully convinced, 
went along with the idea because to do otherwise would brand them as 
old-fashioned, staid, unprogressive. Many of the teachers were poorly 
trained in its philosophy. and methods. They put it on like a cloak 
and promptly forgot what lay beneath it. 

The Progressive movement attracted some bright and personable 
leaders who were convincing evangelists. Also, for some, there were 
good cash returns that were worth trying for. 

I was first introduced to Progressive education as a student in 
teacher training. At the same time I had an assistanceship in a labora- 
tory school affiliated with one of the state universities. This apprentice- 
ship was followed by teaching experience in both public and private 
progressive schools plus several years as a school psychologist. 

Children in these schools expressed themselves freely in all medias. 
They talked unrestrainedly, painted impulsively, drove nails with 
abandon, dramatized endlessly. 


Self expression with a maximum of teacher approval and a minimum 
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of guidance was accepted procedure. Self expression was far more 
important than self control. Fun and play were upgraded over learn- 
ing and improving. 

Children might spend days constructing an igloo of building blocks 
and wrapping paper and days more pretending they were Eskimos. 
This was to help them understand how Eskimos lived and felt, but 
sometimes the desired results were not fully achieved. I remember 
a group of third graders who built a kiva. They wore bands around 
their heads, which made them Pueblo Indians. They spent many happy 
hours in the kiva. The teacher was pleased and the principal lauded 
her inspirational guidance. 

The boys in the group told me, several years later, how much they'd 
enjoyed that kiva. “We pretended it was a submarine,” they said. 
“We were supposed to be some guys in a comic strip.” 

Progressive educators felt that the ideas for what should be taught 
ought to come from the children. Usually the idea for a unit would 
come from one or two children which made it even less democratic than 
if it had come from the teacher. At least she, we assume, had a better 
over-all knowledge of what was appropriate for a given age group. 
There were also the teachers who asked, “What shall we do today?” 
And the results were much the same. Instead of teacher domination 
there was child domination. 

Spelling lists were apt to come from material written by the children 
and were largely individualistic. So, if a child used simple words, 
spelling remained an easy task. The child built his own horizons. 

Arithmetic was supposed to be functional. No roofing or cords of 
wood to ponder upon; instead, school checking accounts came into com- 
mon use. Teachers spent hours helping children balance check books 
and finally did it themselves. Checks were usually made out for some- 
thing under a dollar and signed “Susie B.” or just “Buddy.” But 
it was a good way for a child to add to his allowance and they enjoyed 
buying pencils, pretty pink erasers and plastic rulers—even if they 
didn’t need them. 


Reading was basically a series of charts. Excursions being a sure, 
sure sign of progressivism, there were many. And when the children 
returned to the classroom they jointly dictated a story to the teacher 
who wrote in nice round manuscript: 
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We went to the bakery. 

We saw big ovens. 

A machine mixed the dough. 

We saw a lady putting nuts on schnecken. 

We tasted molasses cookies and ginger snaps. 
The man who took us around was Mr. Tomlinson. 
We had a good time. 


The children learned to read the chart by memorizing the shapes of 
the words. The fact that there was no gradual development of words 
and sounds was thought to be of little importance. Nor did anyone seem 
too perturbed because certain of the words might be of little practical 
use to the children since they would seldom come upon them in later 
reading. 

Manuscript writing was begun in first grade and was accepted all 
through school. Not much thought had been given to the fact that 
manuscript signatures would not be accepted by banks or on most 
legal documents. Nor did anyone think that children might be em- 
barrassed if they never learned to write like grown-ups. 

Grammer was taught as needed and so followed no logical de- 
velopment. Drill was taboo. So many fundamentals of grammar, arith- 
metic and spelling had to be sacrificed. 


Dramatic play was all important. Children built stores, banks, 
hospitals, garages and pretended. Later they tried to pretend they 
could read and spell and do long division, but somehow such skills re- 
quire more than imagination. 


The teacher, bless her, was a good companion, rather than a dis- 
ciplinarian. She was smiley and chummy and had one emotion; seren- 
ity. She was never to be angry, sarcastic, impatient, critical. She 
stood by quietly while little ones fought each other, or she unob- 
trusively redirected interests. She answered all questions at all times 
and let children interrupt whenever they felt the urge. She sat on the 
floor with them to tell stories. If they were impertinent or ill-mannered 
she treated the situation mildly or let it pass. If children were noisy 
she knew it was because her presentation lacked drama and novelty. 
She must keep the children happy and amused and address them by 
their nicknames. 


Teachers of somewhat older children considered it a sign of de- 
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generacy if desks were placed in rows one behind the other. Some- 
how the possibility that a child might have to look at the back of the 
head of another child seemed monstrous. The hollow square was the 
formation. Desks which were fastened to the floor were considered 
barbarous. Children were permitted to sit on top of their desks if 
they felt so inclined or they might slide onto their spines or get up and 
walk around. 

Regardless of what they did or didn’t do, they were all promoted. 
Report cards were banished. Parents were sent letters of generaliza- 
tions or overpowered with pedagogical jargon during conferences. 
What Johnny was doing in school was usually a well-kept secret. By 
the time he reached college, parents were frequently able to figure out 
what had been going on in preparatory years. 

Tests and records were a large part of the Progressive tradition. 
All sorts of tests made their appearance. Some schools required the 
keeping of anecdotal records which kept teachers busy for hours and 
hours noting all the significant things that each child did. Psycholog- 
ical tests, achievement tests, attitude and aptitude tests, socio-grams, 
questionnaires, kept the pupil population equally busy. 

The term “democratic procedure” was heard almost daily. Children 
elected class officers and spent hours making motions or nominating 
nine tenths of the class for each position to be filled. Like teachers, 
they went committee mad and met and met and met. 

They were ill-mannered, noisy, poorly controlled, insecure indi- 
viduals. They were supposed to figure out their own problems—make 
their own decisions. Parents, cowed by teachers and books on popular 
psychology, became all thumbs in the handling of children. They sub- 
stituted popular theory for common sense. 

Babies were left to “cry it out.” Kissing was unhygienic, spanking 
was detrimental to the ego. Teenagers were very special people with 
peculiar quirks which were never to be criticized. Sex was everybody’s 
subject and no information was to be withheld from the curious child. 
Parents and teachers who couldn’t talk glibly and unemotionally about 
pregnancy, intercourse, homosexuality and masturbation were treated 
with restrained contempt. 

Progressivism was an educational revolution. Off with the old; on 
with the new! Textbooks, drills, discipline, punishment, regimentation 
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were all evil because they were all traditional. Permissiveness was the 
hallmark of the Progressives. As in any upheaval, discretion and con- 
servatism played little part. Seldom have teachers been able to break 
so completely with the past. Rarely have they been able to pooh- 
pooh parents’ references to their own education. As Progressive 
educators they could point out that of course school isn’t the way it 
was when you were there. 

But, as in all upheavals, things eventually began to simmer down. 
With the passing of time, results of Progressive education could be 
seen in college graduates, young workers, a new generation of parents. 
Complaints began to come in from the graduates, their employees and 
the community at large. Teachers began to take stock of what had 
been and what should be. In brief, the pendulum began to change di- 
rection. 

The pendulum has changed direction. The Progressive educator of 
one or two decades ago has either adjusted his practices or has be- 
come an unprogressive Progressive. But because one changes his 
practices does not necessarily imply that he has renounced his past 
in its entirety. It rather implies that he has experimented and as a 
result has become more highly selective. 

I believe many of us who were once beating the drums for Progres- 
sive Education have now achieved a close harmony of progressive and 
traditional practices. We admit that desks may be placed in rows, 
children are not made unhappy by drill, grammar can be taught in 
logical sequence, courtesy does belong in the classroom, report cards 
can be used without devastating the child’s ego. But in addition we do 
try to vary our methods of teaching, we are concerned about the wel- 
fare of the individual child, we do provide supplementary reading, we 
attempt to make drill meaningful. 

The real danger at the moment is that in our national panic to avenge 
Sputnik, we may go all the way back to the pre-Progressive days, as- 
suming that all of our present day problems exist because of Pro- 
gressive education. Many of them, of course, have little if any rela- 
tion to the schools. There have been other and far stronger influences 
in the life of the child—that vast chaos outside the school walls. 

The point I wish to make is, briefly, that although there is much 
about Progressive education that I must condemn, we have in truth 
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learned much from the experiment. The old die-hards of Progressive 
permissiveness are today’s unprogressive pedagogs. Our present phi- 
losophy has not yet been carefully defined, nor has it been labeled. 
I like to think that much of what is going on in education today is 
based upon experience and common sense. Wisdom dictates that we 
select the best from whatever sources and blend them to our own 
good use. Whether our practices stem from the traditional or the 
Progressive is of no great importance. Whether or not they make sense, 
achieve a purpose and result in good citizens should be our major 


concern, 


Newly P. ublished 
BEFORE THE CHILD READS 


by Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr. 


Professor of Education and Chairman of Childhood 
Education, University of Maryland 


A challenging new book that treats of readiness before the child 
is given reading instruction. Provides practical and constructive 
suggestions for planning a sound pre-reading program for five- 


' and six-year-olds. A thorough explanation is given on how to 
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aids to help teachers and parents work together to recognize 
and interpret the child’s readiness needs. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
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Working Together for Troubled 
Children and Youth 


HARRISON ALLEN DOBBS 
Professor of Social Welfare 

Louisiana State University, and 
Member, Louisiana Youth Commission 


INTRODUCTION 


This article discusses the necessity of helping, with greater assurance, 
those boys and girls whose problems require specialized professional 
attention. Many are handicapped by the unsatisfactory ways in which 
they are obliged to grow and develop. Misdirection is frequent, even 
in our successful kind of society. What follows deals with a major 
cause of this sad plight: namely, divisive effort. 

If a comprehensive study of the situation were made, an impressive 
number of boys and girls would be found who are denied all or part 
of that which is essential for keeping them physically, mentally, and 
emotionally fit. There would be uncovered, also, many who are denied 
what is required for their recovery after having been allowed to grow 
socially sick. Our ineptitude creates, individually and corporatively, 
irreparable losses of both a personal and social kind. 

Public and voluntary programs of communities, states and nation 
which are concerned with the physical, mental, and emotional health of 
children must be better appreciated and extended. Greater civic aware- 
ness is needed of how the anticipated results often fall short. All of 
us are tied closely into this joint undertaking. Here is a responsibility 
that must be well handled. John Donne, early English poet, focuses up 


succinctly in his Seventeenth Devotion the insight and outlook that we 
ought to attain. 


No man is an /sland, entire of itself: every man is a piece of the Continent, 
a part of the main; if a Clod be washed away by the Sea, Europe is the 
less, as if a Promontory were, as well as if a Manor of thy friends or if 
thine own were: any man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved in 
Mankind: and therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls: it 
tolls for thee. 
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Complex Living 


In some respects all that has been wrought in the long struggle for 
national success makes less uncertain today the growing and develop- 
ing of American children. Notwithstanding, social data reveal that 
living in this country becomes increasingly intricate and unpredictable. 
In the face of rapid cultural changes the world over and new hurdles 
that beset them on all sides, the children and youth of the United States 
manage themselves relatively well. 


However, more of them exact special attention and help than was 
formerly the case. Therefore, communities must act diligently and 
expertly to supply supplementary care and ameliorative measures. For- 
tunately, our predicament is more commonly examined and understood. 
Meaningful questions are raised regarding the surest methods to use 
for answering new and old problems. A larger number of persons 
and groups express concern about social lags; and greater willingness 
is shown to support service-giving agencies. 

The writer wishes to avoid what the Prophet Jeremiah did with his 
pronouncements of evil and destruction. Feeling and thinking here 
coincide rather with that of the modern cleric who teaches that it is 
“better to light one candle than curse the darkness.” This positive ap- 
proach has real and lasting merit. It assures more than yielding to 
negatives. Nevertheless, it would be foolhardy to proceed as the pro- 
verbial ostrich which stuck its head in the sand and declared that nothing 
was wrong. Let it be granted, intelligently and maturely, that we face 
an issue of tremendous import. Moreover, let it be boldly declared that 
intent, knowledge, and wealth are at hand to confront social problems 
satisfactorily. 

Four conditions that appear socially are named. These examples 
show, in different ways, how children and youth are being affected by 
new sociological and psychological situations. (1) The population of 
the United States increases at an acclerated rate. The presence of 
more individuals in all age groups decisively affects American living. 
(2) Urbanization, industrialism, militarism, and progress in transpor- 
tation and communication influence constantly what occurs today in 
American families and communities. (3) New patterns for American 
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family life impressively emerge. These structural and functional 
changes have great individual and group significance. (4) As the 
direct result of citizen feeling and response, more secondary social 
institutions have been organized; and these mount in their effectiveness. 

These four points just mentioned deserve careful thought. We live 
where the welfare of everyone counts. Steps to amend have already 
been taken. More improvement and further correction of what is now 
being badly or wastefully done can be expected and should be planned. 


II 


Strength in Unity 


Social changes come quickly these days. More outside assistance for 
troubled persons is constantly sought. What is provided must be prompt 
and appropriate. Help must be afforded in the best possible fashion 
and continue as long as needed. Moreover, closely knit planning and 
action within and among communities are required if the social help 
that they offer is to suffice. Carelessness and callousness about human 
welfare are un-American. Therein rests a national threat, too influential 
to be by-passed. 

How can this outside assistance assure best outcomes? At least four 
aspects should be noted. (1) Services must be given on an intelligent 
and economical basis. The demands for them are great, and the supply 
is small. None should be wasted by overlapping, overemphasis, cross 
purpose, bias, or slipshod performance. (2) The service that shall 
be used in each particular instance must be precisely determined. 
Involvements develop that increase rather than ease the child’s trouble 
whenever a wrong plan is picked. (3) Help must be afforded by a 
team in most instances. Childrens difficulties have multiple causation 
and facets. No single discipline has the final answer; and the waste 
of segmentalized handling is often apparent. This is especially so, when 
the plan tried denies troubled boys and girls that which only closely- 
knit help furnishes. (4) Whatever is well done is expensive; but in the 
long run, quality is basically economical. It is the only kind of as- 
sistance for troubled children and youth that pays high returns. 

Classroom teachers, specialized school personnel, recreation leaders, 
doctors, nurses, judges, law enforcement officers, clergy, and social 
workers are key persons. Their connections with each other, and with 
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children who have disabling conditions and need different help than 
their parents offer, are consequential. The interpersonal relating of 
these diverse collaborators is a significant matter in a solitary and 
collective sense. 

Help of a sought-out nature is less known than it should be; and it 
deserves comment. Professional social service is now mature enough to 
demonstrate how effective it is in baffling situations that hurt children, 
families, and community. Social work has a growing status and this is 
evidenced by the degree to which communities now use it Its principles 
and practices are presently well formulated; and its competency in- 
creases. For example, social workers who belong to this new learned 
profession must now have two years of graduate study before they 
qualify for membership. They must be prepared to work effectively 
with parents, children, and communities where problems demand par- 
ticularized social help and guidance. One of the major aims of the 
Schools of Social Work in Universities is to develop practitioners who 
have unusual ability for working with individuals and groups. Dynamic 
psychological and sociological concepts are studied and integrated. 
Each student is guided to acquire the feeling, understanding, and skills 
that give him or her the sensitivity and unique competency to offer 
social service in a professional way. The public has generally viewed 
financial relief as the only or chief tool of the social work profession. 
Nevertheless, while sustenance help has great urgency in some cases, 
financial assistance is only one of the treatment aids that social work 
provides. Social work makes today a meaningful contribution of many 
sorts where and when its special contribution is required and utilized. 


Troubled children, or those facing difficulty, are so important to 
everyone’s welfare that no stone should be left unturned in their behalf. 
Ours is an unusually exacting era in which to live and work; and fusion 
rather than fission of social help ought to be stressed for the sake of 
utility, economy, and best results. For many reasons, joint activity on 
the part of all the professions is more necessary than formerly. Never- 
theless, this unity is commonly missing; or it is weak and unimpressive. 

To discuss fully at this time the underlying causes of the lack of 
unity that many workers with children and youth reveal is not practical. 
However, its prevalence and significance can be reported, and its com- 
plicated nature envisioned. The following clues are illuminating: 
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1. Insecurity and timidity prevail to such degree that venturing forth 
intellectually in new directions on the part of professional workers 
is unconsciously resisted. 


2. Scant knowledge regarding the dynamics of children’s growth and 
development results in an unawareness and apathy about goals and 
methods; or it lets old paths satisfy. 


3. Excessive duties and physical and emotional exhaustion curtail the 
expansion of viewpoints and obligations. 


4. Discouragement that is due to thwarting, criticism, and indifferent 
response strengthens resistance to change and lengthens the pain it 
causes. 


5. Dedication to and zeal for the high standards of one’s own discipline 
complicate working closely with less developed professions and workers. 

6. Routine, arbitrary procedure, and rigid organizational boundaries 
restrict the potential everyone has for reaching out. 

7. Self-pride in one’s own professional job and the status earned raises 
inner barriers against seeking outside assistance and counsel. 

8. Crowded schedules for daily living leave little energy and time for 
more activities of any nature. 


9. Failure to be sparked and not feeling the inner satisfaction of sharing 
hold one inert and static. 


Disabling obstacles like these relate back, in large part, to one’s own 
emotional immaturity. This is a personal mental hygiene problem 
about which something can be done that is definite, evident, and gainful. 
However, this psychological change cannot be suddenly realized; it 
must be brought about with patience and wisdom. Building this new 
psychological force in one’s self is a possible feat just as one gets 
strength in his arm by exercising, regularly and for a long time, the 
right muscles. 

We who serve children can ill afford to be restricted by our own 
emotions. Prejudices take over; unsatisfactory relationships arise; and 
our constructive activity becomes limited. Personality traits of this 
negative nature exact a price and wear us down professionally. We, 
personally, are deprived in this way of much that is to be had. On the 
other hand, society expects from us a bountiful return on its outlay; 
and immature behavior seldom pays satisfactory dividends. If work is 
done maturely together so as to aid profitably children and youth, we 
have full right to claim a “creditable seat with Procurers of Peace and 
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the Builders of Cities.” However, it is easy to fall short of this oppor- 
tunity and distinction. The energy expenditure of many of us gets 
poorly mobilized and feverishly spent. “As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he” is an age-old adage. In this modern world, greater heed 
should be given this pithy injunction. 

How we feel regarding ourselves and others determines, in great meas- 
ure, the completeness and worthwhileness of the job we undertake. 
Helping children who are disadvantaged, one way or another, is not a 
simple process. That which is well done by us in their behalf must have 
enduring and meaningful characteristics. This calls for mature be- 
havior on our part. 


Ill 


The Challenge 


Three word-pictures of troubled children and youths follow. These 
thumbnail sketches of incidences in actual lives portray the personal 
and group struggle that many boys and girls experience in growing up. 
Each stresses how essential it is for communities to provide integrated 
social services. Unless troubled persons like these are aided well, social 
waste and personal unhappiness result. The appropriateness and 
promptness of the service supplied will determine how much the help 
for them counts. 


Robert J. is 12 years 8 months; has a so-called “above average” home; 
is in the 7th grade where he has a “perfect record” although he has in- 
creasingly frequent crying spells in the classroom and tends to withdraw 
from the other children, except on special occasions when he overtly attempts 
to buy their favor. Recently Robert was caught stealing money from a 
neighbor to whom he admitted many thefts continuing over a six-month 
period. This neighbor called the boy’s teacher not wishing to approach 
his mother directly. “She always seems such a busy cold person and I 
don’t want to lose her good will.” Boy lives with mother and wealthy 
grandmother. (Parents divorced when he was two). They appear to have 
provided him “everything” and give him much attention. The principal, 
to whom the teacher referred the matter, talked with mother on the tele- 
phone and advised her to seek counsel at once from the probation officer 
of the Juvenile Court. “The Court would surely know of a special boarding 
school where boys who steal can be accepted and possibly helped.” 

The Carpenter Family has been known to the Family Court since 1950 
because of complaints regarding the misconduct of both parents and chil- 
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dren. Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter were married in 1942 and have four children: 
John, born 1940 (paternity questioned). For nine years John and Dora 
were placed in a children’s institution as dependents. Father deserted 
mother in 1951; parents were re-united in 1952 and re-established their 
home (furnished rooms) in middle sized city where father has continued 
to work satisfactorily as a bartender. John and Dora were dismissed from 
orphanage in 1953, John working as a truck-gardener’s helper and Dora 
going to school, both living at home. Mary is a serious rheumatic fever 
case. Recently, mother is known to neglect her family and deserted for a 
period, taking Irene with her. She claims very poor health and says “she is 
sunk by too much work and worry.” John has left family and stays in the 
home of man with whom he works. Although Dora gets excellent grades 
at school, school authorities strongly complain to the Court (February, 
1956) that she is increasingly bold and uncooperative. They wish her 
replaced somewhere, emphasizing potential hazard to other pupils. 


Jack K. (17 years 5 months) has been in the Juvenile Detention Home for 
four months waiting transfer to the State Training Home for Boys for 
violation of his parole. He has already been there three times for a period 
totaling 34 months. Recently he was involved as an accomplice with three 
adults charged with robbery with gun. In their attempt to escape arrest 
they injured the man being held up; they left Jack with the wounded man 
telling him to call an ambulance after they were gone. This boy is a small, 
undernourished adolescent who shows little emotion about his present con- 
dition. His greatest wish is to go West and be a cowboy. Although psycho- 
logical examinations reveal above average mental ability according to 
intelligence scales, and the actual results indicated a serious lack of com- 
prehension; poor ability to reason; and little or no emotional response. 
Jack’s behavior record indicates long continued difficulty at home and 
in the community; chronic health and school problems; and intermittent 
court appearances from the age of seven years because of a wide range 
of alleged offenses. His father is an alcoholic; his mother has been twice 
in a State Hospital for the mentally ill; both an older brother and sister 
have long court records; a younger brother (15 years 2 months) was 
taken early by a maternal aunt for adoption and has estimable status. 
Jack states he cares only about the length of his “next rap;” hopes he goes 
to the penitentiary rather than return to the Training School. 


No attempt is made here to analyze these puzzling situations, valuable 
though this process could be. Instead a series of poignant questions 
is posed about the whole set. The queries are personalized. This rein- 
forces the concept that conditions like those depicted touch each of us 
in a democratic society. It fortifies, also, the idea that unified think- 
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ing and doing for children’s welfare is the only way to proceed. 


1. How seriously and intelligently do I care about what happens to children 
and youth? 


2. What causes situations like the ones reported to persist and hurt so 


many persons; and what can be done socially to lessen their incidence 
and harm? 


3. Do I know enough about what underlies conditions of this nature? 


4. Why is so much that is harmful allowed to develop before helpful serv- 
ices are sought and given; and why are these often limited? 


5. Are there latent strengths in the lives and settings of these children that 
should be recognized, brought forward and utilized? 


6. How can the personality and behavior of individuals and groups be 
reasonably changed? 


7. Where and how can persons in the community be found, who, like 
myself, would like the happiness and welfare of those in trouble to be 
improved and extended? 


8. What can I do so as to modify my own feelings, understanding, and 


skills in order to work more efficiently and economically for children’s 
welfare? 


These questions are not easy to answer. Notwithstanding, they deal 
with everyday occurrences and reactions that all who work with troubled 
children are likely to have experienced. Why is it that most of us make 
so little use of the latent potentials we inherently have? We often stand 
still and apart; we could and should move jointly ahead. 


IV 


Expectations 

This section considers why our becoming abler workers is both re- 
warding and feasible. How can this advance be accomplished? Al- 
though what it suggests is directed to teachers, it has general import. 
The first part reiterates why the role that teachers play has great 
moment. It, also, offers examples of gains that come when the help 
for children is closely integrated. The second part makes suggestions 
for improving our interpersonal relating, as professional persons. If 
these proposals were taken seriously and acted upon, profits of many 
kinds could result. As stated earlier, costly gaps in the help afforded 
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needy children are commonly found; and these shortcomings should 
be eliminated. This lessening is more apt to happen, once harmful 
psychological conditions within ourselves are recognized and wisely 
replaced. Because we are not giving children and youth the best that 
we might, some fail to get the assistance and guidance that their op- 
timal maturing and acculturing require. 

The first matter pertains directly to the invaluable help that teachers 
give in a casual manner to troubled children and youth. A good illus- 
tration is found when the problem of juvenile delinquency is studied. 
In this field the unspecialized assistance that schools afford lessens 
deliquency invaluably. Events in the life of the child or youth, com- 
monly classified as delinquencies, are the result of what this young 
person already has inwardly lived through. What does life history 
reveal regarding his inherent and acquired needs and drives? What 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory methods does he use to achieve his 
goals? Moreover, school activity and experiences, and his customary 
contacts with both teachers and peers, provide an auspicious start 
toward favorable diagnosis and treatment, and ultimate rehabilitation. 
What the classroom teacher provides, day by day, in the way of formal 
and informal guidance to these young persons has meaning and use- 
fulness. This assistance counts a great deal, immediately and for the 
future. Such aid becomes especially telling when teachers are able to 
take an encompassing view about the growth, capacities, and directives 
of each pupil. What he or she provides in the classroom for the whole 
group influences, in a distinctive way, particularized cases. 

Teacher’s attitudes about children’s misbehavior can be learned, un- 
learned, and reconstituted. This results when personal effort is suff- 
ciently exerted. Clarification of feelings about human needs and prob- 
lems, as well as about the children and youth themselves, encourages 
a philosophical and psychological development among the grown-ups 
working with them. Adult changes afford important personal and social 
gains. Such inner advance is profitable for teachers to attempt, even 
though added expenditure of precious time and energy is demanded. 
The progress and contributions made compensate richly. 


Much that is constructive grows out of joint activity and mutual ex- 


periences of professional workers. How does this interaction benefit 
them and others? Four expectations are listed. 
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1. Broadened personal and social horizons result; working closely 
with other persons is always found to enrich ones perspectives. Al- 
though it is basically for the child and society that this cooperative effort 
is intended, all who associate this way are apt to profit. (2) Interpersonal 
relationships thrive whenever people begin working closely together. 
Anxieties lessen. Real togetherness helps one have and enjoy better 
mental health. (3) Working closely together promotes effective com- 
munity organization. Whenever professional persons work in unity, 
services in behalf of children and youth are accelerated and maintained 
at high level. (4) The protection and advancement of society itself are 
implicitly involved. Unsatisfactory political idealogies take hold when 
social help is weak and undependable. This lack threatens national 
well-being quite as much as does a foreign enemy. 

This article concludes with a brief discussion of a personal matter. 
The decalogue that follows serves three purposes. (a) Taken together, 
these items afford a Gestalt in which a qualitative factor develops that 
is new and potent. This goal is not attained by quantitative adding. 
(b) A useful checklist is furnished. It is possible with it to glimpse, 
at least, one’s own excellencies and mediocrities in different areas, that 
is, if there is careful enough reflection. Also, the spots where strengthen- 
ing is needed stand out clearly. (c) Each injunction, looked at simply 
and well comprehended, stresses the psychological process of becoming, 
an activity that is peculiarly rich in promise and satisfaction. When we 
become different and improve in even little ways, our daily living takes 
on new significance. Services that are given by us to troubled children 
and youth are then refreshed and expanded. We grow abler; and it is 
simpler and pleasanter to interrelate productively with those who share 
our work responsibility. 


1. Build with diligence and persistence in one’s own self a functional 
understanding of Man’s behavior and of the complexity but solubility 
of the problem of human relationships. 


2. Hold back being unnecessarily judgmental of others and count ten 
before condemning the shortcomings of a peer, not just ten numbers but 
ten shortcomings of ones own self; it is natural and inevitable that we 
are all a workable combination “of the sweet and the sour.” 


3. See wholes as far as possible and let perspectives envision constantly 
both the forest and trees so as to avoid much anxiety, hostility, dis- 
respect, and immediacy. 


e 


e 


ly 


4. Threaten anyone as little as possible, knowing that badgering is a 
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psychological process that blocks effort, wastes energy, tends to com- 
plicate issues, and destroys potentials. 


. Avoid putting off until tomorrow what should be done today. Pro- 


crastination allows difficulties to multiply and conditions to change; 
it expends everyone’s precious time, money, energy, and competence 
because we try to do too much with too little too late. 


. Recognize that there are two sides to every question; and that, while 


there is validity in conclusions which are made from where one sits, 
no one ever sits in exactly the same place twice. 


. Preserve diligently the concept of individual worth in our cherished 


cultural pattern; but be not afraid to reckon with the opposing and 
equally influential concept of the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber; and strive for personal and collective harmony between the two. 


. Be experimental and ongoing in professional thinking and acting; 


but stop to reflect carefully on the steps that were taken; and make 
shared evaluations that shall determine subsequent courses to follow. 


. Take proper exercise to develop the skill of interrelating easily and 


effectively so that it often compensates for the costly lack of this 
art in others. 


Have many self-transcending goals; but make sure that the needs 
of self are competently cared for. One is in a less favorable position 
to aid others unless he helps himself ably. 


This seems a big assignment. It is right that it should be so. A big 
job for children’s welfare needs to be done. This requires, above all, big 
persons to achieve what is personally and socially called for. No one 
can grow big by merely wishing it. Everyone must go forward or 
regress; standing still for any length of time is an impossible feat. We 
all have consequential decisions to make about our own position and 
what should be done regarding it. 
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The Birth of Our Nation’s 
Public Schools 


HANOR A. WEBB 
Professor of Science Education, Emeritus 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The public school was conceived in New England—especially Massa- 
chusetts—as the social conscience of our forefathers directed their 
attention to the welfare of their children. The birth of the public school 
was a difficult and prolonged labor. Its development—‘“increase in 
favour with God and man”—covered generations of trial and error, 
in a spirit of strong—sometimes stubborn—conservatism. 

What was the teacher’s lot in the Good (or was it the Bad) Old Days? 
Did they deserve better things? 

Did an English background mold the curriculum of the Pilgrims’ 
schools in America? What of the “old” in public education has per- 
sisted to this day? How did much of the “new” begin? 


Is parsimony in appropriations for our schools an inherited, chronic 
ailment of our civic present, even though some exceptional “cures” 
have recently appeared? And was “the little red schoolhouse” ever 
really red? 

Facts from which answers to these and many other pertinent questions 
have been derived have been gathered recently into one volume. It 
is The Rise and Fall of Ye District School in Plimouth Plantation 
(1800-1900), by Dr. William G. Vinal, Emeritus Professor of Nature 
Education, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass.’ Dr. Vinal— 
naturalist, teacher, philosopher—attended one of the “Plimouth Plan- 
tation” schools as a child, then watched their “fall” as a young adult. 
Although the changes of one century (1800-1900) received the most 
attention in his story, certain records of the volume cover a much 
longer period, from 1636 to 1955. 


Dr. Vinal’s chief purpose in his research and report is to propose 


1 Published by the author, R. F. D. #2, Vinehall, Grove Street, Norwell, Mass. iii, 144 
pp. 8% x 11 in. to allow reproduction of 45 pages of early documents, notebooks, and 
text. Price, $3.75 postpaid. 


this problem: since these earliest schools developed certain educational 
techniques of permanent value, how may these values—then applied in 
primitive rural environments—be retained in the modern urban school? 
He writes: 

“The Little Red Schoolhouse, which never was red, and sadly needed 
paint of whatever hue, has been extravagantly praised and blindly 
blamed for what it never attempted. It is about time that a District 
School product [himself], or victim, according to the way you look at 
it, be allowed to tell the story in his own words. The humor and the 
pathos of the district school is rich in the substance that makes for 
better schools.” Therefore, he wrote this book. 

Locale of the District Plimouth Plantation School. The early schools 
Dr. Vinal describes are chiefly those of Plimouth Colony—the villages 
of Satuit (modern Scituate), Marshfield, Duxborrow (Duxbury) and 
Plimouth (Plymouth)—a shore area south of Metropolitan Boston. 
In that area the Pilgrims and those who followed established their first 
settlements after the landing in 1620 on the site of present Province- 
town, Cape Cod, from whence after several weeks they moved across 
the bay to the site of present Plymouth—noted for its Rock, which men 
have moved three times. 

“The Pilgrims were common people from the cottages—not the 
castles—of England, by way of Holland. The barefoot boys and sun- 
bonneted girls did not have a drop of aristocratic blood among them. 
[Yet] there was a century of troubled waters [to be] charted from the 
Latin Schools, [established as if for bluebloods,] to the free public 
schools, and ultimately the school for all children” (Vinal). 


SoME SIGNIFICANT “Firsts” 


The very first educational effort of the Pilgrims was directed toward 
the Indians, hoping to persuade them to wear more clothes in summer, 
and to “accept salvation.” The response was poor. The “savages” had 
their own ideas about living in the land. When the settlers asked, “who 
owns this land?” the natives replied “nobody” when they meant “every- 
body.” Thus began the misunderstandings between invaders from 
Europe and the original inhabitants of this land that persist, in some 
measure, to this day. 


The first college was Harvard, founded in 1636 by the Massachusetts 
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General Court (Legislature), while all the towns of Massachusetts 
were still surrounded by wilderness on three sides, and faced the ocean 
on the other side. The worthy purpose of Harvard was to develop and 
ensure an educated ministry. The document of establishment com- 
plained that “there is much lysensiousness and prophanes amongst the 
younger sort,” and rightly assumed that trained preachers—who also 
served as teachers—would have a good influence on these juveniles. 
For the first fifty years Harvard’s enrollment rarely exceeded twenty 
young men; but these, after graduation, rendered efficient service in both 
the churches and the schools. They leaned toward “higher learning,” 
however, with much time spent on Latin and Greek in their Sunday 
sermons and weekday lessons. 


The first compulsory education was an order by the Massachusetts 
General Court in 1642 that selectmen (the “city fathers”) in every 
town require parents to teach their children to read “the English tongue, 
on penalty of twenty shillings.” This order did not establish schools, 
but it laid down a principle. In 1647 the Court required—‘“for the 
first time in the world” (Vinal)—that every town of fifty or more 
families should appoint a teacher of reading and writing; and each 
town of 100 families or more should establish a Latin Grammar School 
to prepare youths for Harvard College. In due time many towns had 
two schools—a Latin School for the “upper class”’ with Harvard-tinged 
ambitions, and a more practical school for the “lower class” that did 
not aspire to the ministry, teaching, or the law as a profession. This 
contest between aristocracy and democracy in education survives to 
some extent today—but let the reader provide the examples. 

This was indeed a good start. “It may be surprising,” writes Vinal, 
“to realize that one has to turn to the Pilgrims and Puritan settlers 
to see the beginnings of public school support. Not a single law of 
education for the people was enacted in England in the Eighteenth 
Century (1700-1800).” 

The first public tax for schools was assessed on the Cape Cod fishing 
industry in 1670. It provided for “common schools,” first at Plimouth, 
later in nearby towns. These were called “Fishery Schools,” and were 
open to all children almost—or wholly—free of cost. 


The first transportation problems came as towns grew larger, and 
young folks complained of walking distances their fathers took in 
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stride. To seem fair to different areas, in 1696 Plimouth established 
a “moving school” that changed between “upper” and “lower” locations 
in the town each quarter. Hingham met half a school year in its north- 
ern area, half in its southern area. Satuit selected three town locations 
in sequence—one in the north, one in the south, one in the middle. 
Duxborrow voted four locations “in the four quarters of town” to be 
school sites during each two years. The “moving school” remained an 
experimental yet adopted plan for nearly one hundred years—“an ex- 
ample of true educational conservatism” (Vinal). 

The first primary grades were the “Dame Schools,” private gather- 
ings in homes, where usually an earnest mother taught the younger 
children of her own and a few neighbors’ families. Little is known of 
these informal schools, as no records were required or kept. Possibly 
a very small contribution in money or supplies was expected from each 
family. Spelling, reading, catechism, and sewing were taught. Letters 
and mottoes were embroidered on strips of cloth—‘‘samplers”—as fore- 
runners of today’s “busy work” at this elementary level. Possibly the 
idea originated in Cohasset in 1721. Certain noted New England preach- 
ers record their early days in a “Dame School” as late as 1805. 

The first school for girls began in Plimouth in 1795. This “female 
school” was taught in the summer months only. Although very small 
girls as well as boys learned to read in the Dame Schools (see previous 
paragraph), by custom if not by law a further extended educational 
program was for boys and young men. In 1828, however, girls were 
admitted to any public school in Massachusetts. The idea of a separate 
education being best for young ladies of all ages, and of preparatory 
schools and colleges “for men only,” persists to this day in private 
schools. 

Forerunners of the modern high school were the ““Academies’’ estab- 
lished in Plimouth Colony area from 1790 on. The name was derived 
from Plato’s school of broad philosophy. These academies met a de- 
mand for a more practical curriculum than that offered by the Latin 
Schools, which prepared youth (young men) for Harvard College, and 
careers in preaching and teaching. Dr. Vinal selects the Academy in 
Hanover as typical, and writes: 

“It was to deal with the practical, as well as the beauties of Cicero. 
Education was through the senses as well as memory. Instruction was 
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in English, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Navigation, Surveying. Females 
were taught embroidery and painting. It was the local training school 
for teachers, school committeemen, ministers, doctors, and lawyers. 

“For nearly a hundred years the Hanover Academy had a great 
influence in shaping education practices. It was a milestone in educa- 
tion in that it prepared for the here rather than the hereafter. It was 
concerned with the welfare of the State rather than the welfare of the 
Church; good society was prized more than scholasticism. They held to 
the scholastics, but also had studies in the humanities. Although the 
building was put up for ‘educational, moral, and literary purposes,’ 
the need for money led to renting the building for such ‘corrupt prac- 
tices’ as fairs, sewing circles, brass bands, lyceums, and comic enter- 
tainers. Distinguished speakers, such as Oliver Wendell Holmes, were 
also heard.” 

At this point Dr. Vinal writes as an educational philosopher: “The 
story of the District School in Plimouth County unreels like a motion 
picture. I have been very generous with dates. Perhaps it should be 
mentioned that dates are really unimportant. [What is important] are 
trends in the march of education. A trend may originate in a mere 
whisper, and take a century to crystallize. The pilgrimage of education 
is long and steady toward a definite goal. There will always be dis- 
senters from each goal such as freedom to think, free public schools, 
secular education, vaccination, vivisection and all other steps. That 
makes for the spice of life in a democracy... . 

“The settlers in Plimouth Colony, to their everlasting credit, did not 
persecute witches (as in Salem), Quakers, or other non-church mem- 
bers. The local aristocrats were keenly alive to the needs of the common 
people. They were able to break away from class stratification. The 
climate was favorable for the emergence of a free, common, tax-sup- 
ported, non-sectarian, public school system. 

“Last, but not least, was the principle of unity in diversity. Plimouth 
Colony represents the unity. Each individual town stands for diversity. 
The individual is a unit in the framework. Perhaps the United Nations 
is the epitome of what is being described. It is the ultimate goal [of 
education] today. 

“We have also seen that education, at first, was to prepare for the 
hereafter. Salvation of the soul for everlasting bliss was the all-import- 
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ant hangover from mediaevalism. A functional curriculum, or attaining 
the level where we believed in preparing for usefulness was excruciat- 
ingly slow. Religious independence was another great blessing of the 
Plimouth Colony. The educated ministry was interested in reform, 
and the authority of a voting membership in the Pilgrim church de- 


manded that all be educated. 


“{Citizens of that day in Massachusetts] had learned honesty and 
circumspection at the knees of their mothers and fathers. They were 
loving, but given to argument. They would look each other in the eye 
and answer one another at Town Meeting. They had enormous faith 
in freedom and rights of the individual as to property, to vote, and to 
speech. Often one could not distinguish whether a certain action was 
due to individualism, obstinacy, ignorance, economy, superstition, or 
pure cussedness. Whatever the spirit, it continues to the present day.” 


The first Boards of Education were the selectmen, who ran the schools 
for one and one-half centuries. In time the duties of these “town 
fathers”—regulating wolf traps, wildcat bounties, protection of deer, 
killing and bringing in of blackbirds, sealing weights and measures, 
cutting of thatch, and many other affairs—left too little time for school 
matters. About 1790 the “School Committee” was born, with duties 
“to visit schools regularly, make careful examinations, be satisfied as 
to the proficiency and habits of pupils, to make annual reports of the 
number of pupils . . . to know the moral character of all instructors, 
their literary qualifications, and their capacity of government of the 
schools. They selected new instructors, and arranged for compensation.” 


These Committeemen were lay citizens rather than preachers or teach- 
ers. 


The first low salaries for teachers began in these early schools. 
“Teachers never have lived in a financial ‘bed of roses’” (Vinal). As 
late as 1848 “Miss Julia” taught at Scituate at $3.00 a week, but “Miss 
Sarah” received $8.00 weekly. “Mr. Elms” taught all winter for $65. 
The ideas of equal pay for equal work, more pay for training or ex- 
perience, had not developed. In 1880 Scituate’s town authorities in- 
structed the School Commitiee “to employ male teachers for less than 
ten dollars a week when possible.” Some of the lowest salaries in money 
accompanied an arrangement by which the teacher “dieted”—i.e., 
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boarded for short periods in succession at different homes in the com- 
munity. 

Dr. Vinal gives interesting and detailed accounts of the cost of 
schoo! supplies—such as cut firewood—and of school buildings and 
repairs. Comparisons emphasize the costs of today. The need for one 
interesting item charged—a few cents for “a pot’”—is left to our 
imagination, since the school had no outhouse. 

The full specifications for a school building erected in 1858—re- 
produced in the original plans and handwriting—are given by Dr. 
Vinal, who believes the document is the only one of its type that has 
been preserved. No provision for an outhouse was made. And who 


knows (he asks) why one door was designated as entrance “for girls,” 
and another “for boys?” 


GrowtTH MEAns CHANGE 


Great movements are the work of great men. Horace Mann (1796- 
1859) was one of the greatest; his work was chiefly in New England, 
his influence wide and continuing. He was a lawyer, a legislator, an 
advocate of religious liberty. His talents were dedicated to education 
after his appointment as Secretary of the State Board of Education 
of Massachusetts in 1837. He also served in the Nation’s Congress, and 
ended his career as President of Antioch College in Ohio. 

Horace Mann founded The Common School Journal in 1838. He 
was a speaker at the opening of the first building constructed specifically 
for a training school for teachers, at Bridgewater, Mass., in 1846. (The 
first Normal School was at Lexington, now Framingham State Teachers 
College.—Vinal). Mann said: “Coiled up in this institution, as in a 
spring, there is a vigor whose uncoiling may wheel the spheres!” Al- 
though many men of great wisdom worked together for the benefit of 
education at that time (Daniel Webster was one of them), yet Horace 
Mann—original, practical, eloquent in speech and writing, is “the 
greatest of the founders of our system of free public schools” (Vinal). 

What of discipline in the District School? Our present problems are 
not new; indeed, will classroom discipline ever cease to be a headache 
to one who would rather teach than merely to “keep school?” 


Absenteeism was also a problem, often above 20 per cent. There was 
no “educational research,” however, to find the reason. In 1852 a 
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compulsory attendance law for Massachusetts was passed; by 1898 
“county truant schools” were established, but few students were sent 
to these. A law against the employment of any child under 14 while 
schools were in session was of some value. 

Are you interested in early schoolbooks—texts in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, spelling, handwriting, drawing, history, physiology, “phyloso- 
phy?” And, of course, reading, with the flavor of Scriptural quotations 
and proverbs, Ben Franklin’s maxims, and gems of oratory for re- 
citations. English grammar was a foundation of the literary studies 
after reading had been mastered. If the history of schoolbooks intrigues 
you, Dr. Vinal presents source material in volume and detail. 

The District Schools of Massachusetts were not closed all at one time, 
by some legislative fiat. Independently they had been born, independ- 
ently they had lived, independently they died. A century was required 
to displace them. District control of schools was not abolished by law 
until 1882. Writes Dr. Vinal: 

“At the turn of the century (1900), when schools were centralized, 
the salaries of teachers, the appropriations for schools and state aid 
took a tremendous jump. The passing of the District Schools was also 
due to a decreasing population because of smaller families, migration 
of workers to the cities, and a state law limiting the size of a school to 
ten or more pupils. . . . [Yet today] the State Board of Education of 
Massachusetts has very little power over local communities. Towns do 
not want State interference with their schools.” 

Many practices in our Nation’s educational system that began in 
the District Schools of Massachusetts in the 18th Century, were de- 
veloped by experience through the 19th Century (the period covered 
by Dr. Vinal’s book), are now adapted to the needs of Twentieth Cen- 
tury education. He writes: 

“Fundamentals have changed. English is no longer a struggle with 
interjections, appositives, conjunctive adverbs, and parsing. Physiology 
omits the anatomical catalog of the bones, muscles, and parts of the 
alimentary canal. In Geography it is not the location of Timbuktu and 
Pernambuco, although Teheran and Anchorage can be functional. The 
vocabulary has been reduced in readers; the typewriter helps in writing; 
the adding machine does duty at the checkout counter in the chain store. 
Although the first textbook in American history did not appear until 
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1822, now geography-history appears as sociology. As a matter of fact, 
any textbook written a few years ago will soon be out of date.” 

Other new devices he mentions for comparison: nursery schools, 
physical education, “Little Leagues,” and many more. Then— 

“There remains one other thing of District School days that is near 
to the writer’s heart—the education for country life. In my youth we 
took it for granted. We were free to roam the woods and the fields. ... 
There was never a thought that country living could be taken away 
from us. The day has arrived when the pressure of population is doing 
just that. And we are so busy educating our children that neither we, 
nor they, are aware that we are neglecting the rural environment as a 
basis of education.” 

Then Dr. Vinal strikes a very current note. “Somewhere in our school 
population of today are hidden those with the natural endowment that 
must have intellectual and moral training to guarantee the strength 
needed tomorrow. In a technological society with great specialization 
we need talented youth in science, economics, government, and de- 
fense—to name a few. Our country—the first in the world to provide 
free secondary school education for all youth—must train for maximum 
ability for this day and age. It is necessary for our survival!” 

There follows, in the book: (1) a chronology of South Shore ( Mass.) 
education, 1636-1955; (2) a list of modern school activities that retain 
—to some degree—the values of outdoor living; (3) reprint, “The 
Forests of the Pilgrims” (Vinal) from American Forests; (4) reprint, 
“Leave Room for Nature” (Vinal) from The School Executive: (5) 
reprint, “Teachers Return to Nature in Maryland” (Vinal) from 
The Maryland Teacher; (6) reprint, “Let’s Take Camping Back to 
Nature” (Vinal) from Camping Magazine; (7) reprint, “Personalities 
I have Met” (Vinal) from Recreation; (8) reprint, “Conservation Edu- 
cation in Rhode Island” (Vinal) from Better Rural Life; (9) reprint, 
“Biography of William G. Vinal” from Bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society; (10) Index. 


Factors Involved in Good Modern 


Language Teaching 


VINCENZO CIOFFARI 
Modern Language Editor 
D. C. Heath and Company 


Teaching is a mission and you are the dedicated missionaries. 
Others have the job of teaching only the young, because their subjects 
have tangible results which can be measured in better salaries and 
greater comforts. You have the job of teaching not only the young, but 
the whole community before you can teach your pupils; for unless your 
community is convinced that they need foreign languages, you will never 
get full support for your program. Yet your work is the only connecting 
link between the various nations of the world. Fortunately we are in 
the midst of a real renaissance in the objectives of education. Foreign 
languages are deeply involved in the renaissance not because of vested 
interests on the part of teachers, but because of vested interests on the 
part of civilization. Languages are the only means of exchanging ideas 
not only with other nations of today, but with other cultures of the past. 
If there is any profit to be derived from comparing ideas it must ulti- 
mately come through the medium of foreign languages. Now more than 
ever it becomes necessary to prove by results that the study of foreign 
languages is necessary for our youth. Now more than ever it becomes 
necessary to do better teaching in order to obtain better results. 

What is good teaching in a foreign language? An appraisal of good 
teaching involves an examination of the objectives to be achieved, the 
methods used, and the results obtained. Good teaching cannot be evalu- 
ated until we have examined the whole cycle. It is not a matter of sta- 
tistics or mass results. Good teaching is a matter of personal relationship 
in which the teacher utilizes all factors at his command to inspire a pupil 
to improve himself mentally in a field hitherto unknown to him. What I 
propose to do in this short talk is to guide you in an “examen de con- 
science,” for in the final analysis only the teacher himself can decide 
what to do to improve that personal relationship. 
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First let’s face realities. In every walk of life results could be im- 
proved if we could change the given conditions. If you and your 
students could spend a couple of leisure years in France at the expense 
of the government, the chances are that the students would learn French 
quite well. If you could conduct private classes with each pupil for 
ten hours a week, you could do a pretty good job. In fact, if you didn’t 
have to teach five or six classes a day with thirty or forty pupils in each 
class, you could still do a better job. The problem is to figure out how 
to improve your teaching with the conditions under which you have to 
work. Of course, a separate and constant effort is needed to improve the 
conditions themselves, but that is a different problem. 

Good foreign language teaching involves first of all a realization of 
the objectives. A knowledge of foreign languages improves international 
understanding—Granted! But just how does that generality apply to 
your particular school and your particular students? It applies in the 
same way as all of education to the whole of society. Society can well 
get along if any one individual knows nothing about science, but imagine 
the result if no one knew anything about science. No one person needs 
to know Spanish to live a useful life, but imagine the result if no Eng- 
lish-speaking person could communicate with a Spaniard. Each lan- 
guage teacher fulfills a definite function in training people to break 
the language barrier. Theoretically it should be possible to produce a 
universal language, but until the millenium comes we have to struggle 
along with a multilingual world. With every pupil you train to use a 
foreign language you are taking one step toward achieving better inter- 
national understanding. 

However, the general objective is far removed from your classroom 
problems. It is essential for each teacher to keep objectives in mind, 
but having them in his own mind will not do the pupil any good. The 
teacher must find palatable ways of inculcating those objectives in the 
mind of every pupil. If the teacher sees no reason for teaching his sub- 
ject, he is in no position to inspire others. This inspiring must be done 
at a level which the student can understand. 

The choice of the language to be taught is governed by many circum- 
stances. Each school seems to build a tradition for a particular group 
of languages. Sometimes the tradition is set by college requirements, 
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sometimes by pressure groups in the community, and at other times 
simply by the qualifications of the teachers available. The ideal would 
be to analyze the needs of the community, hire the teachers who best fill 
the needs, and eliminate from the classrooms all the students who have 
no business being there. This is utopia and we are not dealing with 
utopias. Whatever language is offered is a challenge for each teacher. 
If a community can produce even a small number of people fluent in 
another language, part of the mission is accomplished. Teaching seems 
to follow the physical law of expansion: a program which radiates a 


warm glow tends to expand and one which is cold and dreary tends to 
contract. 


Rivalry between languages within a school contradicts the purpose of 
language study. It really makes no difference whether students are 
trained in French, Spanish, German, Italian, or Russian, as long as 
each student studies his chosen language well. The choice of a language 
should be guided not by rivalry but by the use which the student can 
make of the language in his future career. Since the career cannot 
always be mapped out in advance, the main purpose is to open the 
student’s mind to the knowledge of a language other than his own. 
Once he has learned a second language, it will be easier for him to 
study whatever language he needs for his particular work. | 


Teaching a foreign language requires concentration on the objectives 
together with training on the factors which go to make up the language. 
The first of these factors is correct pronunciation, for a language con- 
sists of meaningful sounds. Each language utilizes its own specific set 
of sounds, which are only a fraction of the sounds produced by the 
human voice. Good teaching requires a knowledge of the phonetic 
system of the particular language and its relation to English. It is 
not necessary to be a scientific linguist, but it is necessary to understand 
the analysis made by the professionals and sift the parts that are useful 
in teaching. Suppose, for example, you want your students to distinguish 
between cheveux and chevaux in French. You yourself need to know how 
these sounds are formed before you can prevent your students from 
getting horses in their hair. 


There is a danger involved in too much emphasis on phonetics, 
phonemics, or morphology. By insisting on too much knowledge of the 
formation of sounds it is possible to lose sight of the language itself. 
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You can produce students who are so confused about whether a vowel is 
open or close that they cannot say either one. It is a matter of values— 
pronunciation is important in proportion to the quality of the language 
that it produces. Since language is based on speech habits, it is essential 
to establish correct habits from the beginning. However, let us keep 
in mind that sounds are only the first step in a language and not the 
language itself. 


A generation ago the only way a student learned the sounds of a 
foreign language was to listen to the teacher and repeat after him. The 
only check on the correctness of the sounds was the sensitiveness of 
the teacher’s ear. A great deal of modern language teaching is still done 
that way. Meanwhile students are surrounded by mechanical reproduc- 
tion. Radio, television, and recordings are instilling speech habits all 
day long. Many students are experts on hi-fi and stereophonic reproduc- 
tion. The ear of the student is often more sensitive than that of the 
teacher. Why not take advantage of this fact by enlisting the aid of 
instruments? 


Pronunciation can be taught not only by the teacher but by instru- 
ments such as records and tapes. There is no substitute for the teacher, 
for he alone can cover all situations. Mechanical instruments cover only 
prearranged situations and neither ask nor answer questions. But records 
and tapes can present a language which can serve as the standard for 
both teacher and pupil. Instruments will reproduce the same phrase 
exactly the same way every time until student response is perfected. The 
student can hear his own pronunciation directly after that of the speaker 
and correct his sounds immediately. 


The next factor in importance is the ability to understand words and 
sentences at conversational speed. Individual sounds or separate sylla- 
bles constitute only a first step, for no language is spoken by sylla- 
bles. It is only when a student is able to derive meaning at normal speed 
that he is really using a language. Ear training can be accomplished by 
the teacher with the aid of sound equipment. Words and phrases should 
be carefully graded so that each new phrase builds on previous ones. 
Constant repetition establishes sounds in the mind in such a way as to 
produce a direct image. Your student is really learning when the sen- 
tence “la nina es muy bonita,” brings the image of a pretty girl to his 
mind rather than the image of a feminine noun, preceded by the article 
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la, with the proper use of the verb ser. Language is not learned until 
it is “overlearned,” as the linguists express it. 

Once pronunciation and the ability to understand are under control, 
the next stage is the structure of the language. If you prefer to call this 
structure grammar, you are breaking no moral law. M. Perrichon dis- 
covered late in life that he had been speaking prose since his childhood. 
A student will not be astonished when he finds that he has been using 
grammar all his life. The point is to present grammatical structure as 
the natural rules of the behavior of a language; it is an aid to language 
learning rather than a stumbling block. Grammar presents the patterns 
of the new language. Exceptions are patterns on a higher level and 
should be reserved for later study. In the early stages the student should 
learn general rules before becoming confused with exceptions which 
undermine his confidence. 


Rules of grammar are summaries of current usage; they follow 
usage, not dictate it. The good language teacher bears in mind as his 
objective the use of the language and not the memorization of rules. 
The grammar rule should be used only to help fix usage in the student’s 
mind. If you are teaching the accusative case in German, first the stu- 
dent must memorize the proper endings—that is mechanical learning. 
Then he must understand the concept of direct object—that is reasoning. 
But then he must use the accusative in a sufficient number of situations 
to combine both concepts in a direct response. Memorizing of set 
phrases will not produce language. Set phrases serve only to impress 
the function of each part of a sentence so that meaning is transmitted 
more readily. 


Good teaching involves not only a good presentation of the language, 
but good materials for teaching. It is perfectly possible for the capable 
teacher to prepare materials for his classroom from day to day. If he 
knows the foreign language thoroughly he does not have to depend on 
the printed page. The problem, however, is to feed the students only a 
digestible portion each day and build cumulatively on knowledge 
previously acquired. Even when a teacher is fully capable, he may not 
have the time to plan this careful procedure. The planning should be 
done beforehand in your textbooks. Pronunciation should be carefully 
presented to account for all the meaningful sounds and provide adequate 
practice. Vocabulary should be chosen and interwoven in such a way 
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as to make sure that familiar concepts take precedence over unfamiliar 
ones. Proper teaching materials proceed from the known to the un- 
known. The structure of a language is carefully analyzed beforehand; 
it is carefully tested and graded so that the student masters each new 
point in a cumulative way. A language is a carefully organized set of 
sounds used to express ideas. The only way to learn a language is by 
recreating that organization in a synthetic form—in a package, as it 
were,—which the student can take with him. 

Good teaching requires not only motivation along general lines, but 
motivation from day to day—a challenge, a feeling of accomplishment. 
Every student has a certain wanderlust, a curiosity for unknown and 
picturesque places. The classroom should be supplied with posters to 
exercise the imagination. They are easily available through travel 
bureaus, tourist agencies, airlines, steamship lines, and the like. The 
good teacher will neither look down upon such aids nor allow himself to 
be mastered by them. Posters are an excellent inspiration for language 
study, but they do not take the place of language study. They are help- 
ful in developing conversation through question and answer. They 
should be used to supplement a well-organized course. 

Visual motivation can further be aided by slides, films, and movies. 
Slides are available for rental or loan through many agencies. There 
are slides and films with commentaries in the foreign language. There 
are movies dealing with all aspects of the countries whose languages 
you teach. The cultural services of the various countries are maintained 
primarily for the purpose of furnishing cultural knowledge. The various 
language associations maintain information bureaus which place a great 
deal of realia at the teacher’s service. Where is the time? you say. Time 
for such motivation can be saved from drill on grammatical forms or 
on details which are minor to your complete objective. Time can be 
saved by raising standards and eliminating students who will never 
achieve fluency. The main objective should be the use of the language 
even in a limited way. Language taught as a mental exercise misses its 
purpose; there are other forms of mental exercise which are more ef- 
fective. A language which is not usable is not a language at all. 


Language usage comes through language practice. Every teacher 
should keep mental track of his classroom time. If he speaks more 
than the pupils then it is he who is getting the practice instead of the 
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pupils. Explanations should serve the function of the self-starter in the 
car; once the motor is in motion, let the student take over. The good 
teacher will be wary of destroying a student’s confidence. The student 
needs to feel that he is getting somewhere, even if he does make mis- 
takes. Perhaps the greatest deterrent to language learning is the desire 
to be absolutely correct: perfection to the point of exasperation. 
Perhaps the most difficult stage in language learning is the transition 
from the passive to the active phase. A student can be trained to pro- 
nounce correctly, understand well, read respectably, enjoy what he 
reads, and yet he cannot express his own ideas. A solo flight is a difficult 
step, perhaps because there are too many crutches in the early stages. 
Sometimes the teacher himself has never reached the point where he can 
use the foreign language fluently. Perhaps the time devoted to foreign 
language study is not sufficient. The fact remains that the transition 
from the language of the textbook to that of everyday life is still the 
stumbling block. Some colleges have adopted the solution of the junior 
year abroad. Many schools feel that it is impossible to learn a language 
without foreign travel. Yet if language study is an integral part of the 
curriculum, it should accomplish its purpose within the curriculum. 


If more hours are needed, then more hours should be provided for by 
the administration. 


It cannot be denied that of all the factors which have contributed to 
decreasing enrolments one is uppermost in the popular mind: language 
study does not accomplish the purpose for which it is intended. A logical 
corollary makes its unannounced appearance: it must be possible to 
improve the quality of teaching. Since the Second World War there 
has been a constant reappraisal of techniques at all levels. Strangely 
enough there are many schools that see no reason for changing tech- 
niques which they have used from time immemorial. On the other hand 
there are schools which are experimenting with every new idea, one 
after the other. The truth must lie somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. It is up to every teacher to keep abreast of developments, to 
reappraise his techniques, and to accept new ideas if they work well 
for others. The function of schools of education is to develop and test 
new ideas before they are passed on to the general school public. 
Language associations and schools of education should work hand in 
hand to experiment and improve. 
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What about publishers who furnish your textbooks and teaching 
materials? Their job is to study teaching trends and to formalize in 
print those ideas which you as teachers are willing to accept. If a pub- 
lisher fails to furnish acceptable materials, he must eventually go out 
of business. If a new idea is so experimental as to appeal to only a few, 
its value as a teaching technique is still questionable. The publisher 
must have the vision to foresee what is likely to work and what is 
likely not to work. He would be rendering a disservice to the profession 
if he published a series of half-baked methods which have no solid 
educational foundation. Improvement in teaching techniques is worked 
out by educational leaders, it is tested by teachers with foresight, and 
it is made available by educational publishers. Thus the teaching cycle 
is completed and the student receives all the inspiration and training 
which our educational system can provide. 

Good teaching is an investment in the future. It has value only when 
full value is received for the effort invested. The world is moving too 
rapidly to permit a waste of time. The children entrusted to your care 
have to prepare for a life far more complicated and competitive than 
heretofore. If languages are to remain in the curriculum, they must 
show tangible results. Education is far too valuable and costly an asset 
to be squandered uneconomically. The days of entertaining pupils to 
keep them out of mischief are over. Youth is more serious than ever 
before, because the pace of life has been stepped up tremendously. The 
next few years will see a far more competitive educational stystem 
than was deemed possible. In this new era the study of foreign languages 
will resume its prominent place because languages are necessary for 
progress on both the political and scientific front. The community and 
the young people themselves will expect full value for the time and 
effort invested in any subject. Now more than ever good teaching will 
furnish the key for the survival of foreign language study in this country. 
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Kuder Interest Patterns of 
Outstanding Science Teachers 


LEONARD A. OSTLUND* 
Universite de Rennes, France 


Introduction 


It is generally agreed that a knowledge of an individual’s interest 
pattern is essential for adequate guidance and counseling. Furthermore, 
when empirically based general patterns of interests, appropriate to 
certain vocations have been obtained by means of research, these pro- 
vide useful orientation. In previous research, the writer found that 
guidance, in terms of interests, was related importantly to occupational 
choice as well as scholastic progress,’ “ Related aspects of science 
teachers have been reported elsewhere.” * * 

Fortunately, considerable data of this nature are available concerning 
the Kuder Preference Record. However, the latest issue of the Examiner 
Manual for this instrument does not list interest patterns for secondary 
school teachers.’ The purpose of the present research was to fill this 
lacuna by testing a highly qualified group in this profession. 


Subjects 


The Kuder Preference Record, Vocational Form C, was administered 
to forty-five male high school science teachers as one aspect of a global 
evaluation program. These individuals were judged outstanding be- 


* Formerly at Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Now Fulbright Visiting Professor 
of omen. Université de Rennes, France, on leave from Kent State University, Kent. 

0. 

* Léonard A. Ostlund, “An Evaluation of a General Education Program,” School and 
Society, Vol. 81, No. 2050, January, 1955, pp. 6-8. 

? Léonard A. Ostlund, “Occupational Choice Patterns of Negro College Women,” Journal 
of Negro Education, Vol. 26, No. 1, Winter, 1957, pp. 86-91. 

* Léonard A. Ostlund, “College Transcripts and Standardized Tests as Criteria for Grad- 
uate Placement,” School and Society, Vol. 86, No. 2124, January 18, 1958. pp. 41-43. 

“Léonard A. Ostlund, “Science Teachers Evaluate Science Teachers,” School Science 
and Mathematics, Vol. 58, No. 2, February, 1958, pp. 125-131. 

* James H. Zant, “Modifications in Freshman Mathematics for Engineers,” Journal of 
Engineering Education, Vol. 47, No. 9, May, 1957, pp. 739-744. 

*Kuder Preference Record, Vocational Form C, Examiner Manual, Chicago, Science 
Research Associates, 5th Ed., February, 1953. 

* This research is one aspect of an evaluation by the writer of The National Science 
Foundation’s $255,000 Supplementary Training Program for High School Science and 
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cause of their superior scholastic records, successful teaching experi- 
ences, and recommendations from employers. Moreover, they had been 
awarded scholarships by the National Science Foundation which en- 
abled them to study in the Graduate School at the Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater.” In age, the subjects ranged from twenty-four 
to forty-nine, with a mean age of 31.8 years. In years of teaching ex- 


perience, the range was from two to twenty-five years, with a mean 
of 6.1 years. 


Reliability 

It may be appropriate to comment concerning reliability, since the 
results of any test may become useless due to misunderstood directions, 
poor testing conditions, or deliberate attempts to falsify. Fortunately, 
the “V” score on the Kuder Preference Record indicates whether di- 
rections have been followed sincerely and consistently. Examination 
of this measure indicated that all scores were within the limits pre- 
scribed. 

Furthermore, it can be argued that any need to falsify had been 
eliminated, for the subjects had been awarded scholarships before the 
experiment took place. Finally, the strong interest in science and teach- 
ing, which these outstanding subjects had displayed, would seem to 
argue in favor of candor. Their complete cooperation was exemplary 


indeed. 
Results 


It was found that the following areas of interest were significant at 
the one per cent level of confidence: outdoor, computational, and scien- 
tific. The social service category was significant at the two percent 
level. 

Moreover, this pattern seems crucial to successful science teaching 
for several reasons. In the realm of science, it would be difficult for a 
teacher to function adequately without an abiding interest in science, 
as well as one in computation, which provides the precise measurement 
so necessary to research. In teaching, an outdoor interest would be 
essential because at the secondary level, field trips and observation of 


Mathematics Teachers at the Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Professor James H. 
Zant, Project Director. 


® James H. Zant, “The Mathematics and Science Teacher of Tomorrow,” The Mathematics 
Teacher, Vol. L, No. 6, October, 1957, pp. 426-431. 
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flora, fauna, rocks, minerals, etc., naturalistically and in the laboratory 
are indispensable. In addition, without the human values manifested 
by an interest in social service, the individual might be fitted better 
for pure, theoretical research, than for coping with unpredictable ado- 
lescents. Undoubtedly, this combination of interests would be disclosed 
in enthusiasm, which is considered a priceless ingredient in the art of 
teaching because it has a contagious quality which enhances student 
motivation. 

When all of these significant areas were related to specific occupa- 
tions listed in the USES Code, the number of professional occupations 
which were derived from this interest pattern amounted to an impressive 
total of sixty-one.” Because the combination of the scientific and social] 
service categories was the only one which related to the USES Code 
listing for secondary science teachers, the range of these two categories 
was examined for variability and skewness. 

However, the range of raw scores was not used because it was dis- 
proportionate. As an example, the raw score range for the outdoor 
area was from six to eighty, whereas that of the musical area was from 
zero to thirty. Therefore, variability and skewness in terms of per- 
centiles afforded a more adequate measure. 


In terms of percentile range, the scientific score indicated the least 
variability of all the categories. Moreover, the frequency distribution 
was negatively skewed and the scores were clustered toward the upper 
limit. The lowest score was at the 58 percentile, far higher than any 
other lower limit. The social service category indicated a similar trend 
in that only two areas were less variable, however, the frequency dis- 
tribution approximated the normal probability curve although the 
lowest score was exceeded only by the lowest score of the scientific 
area. Nevertheless, as is always the case whenever dealing with group 
norms, the composite scores mask individual differences. Therefore, 
considerable judgment must be exercised when counseling students 
whose pattern departs from the composite pattern. 

Apparently, in empirical terms, the successful teaching demonstrated 
by the subjects validated the Kuder Preference Record, in that their 
patterns of interests were a crucial prerequisite for their vocation. It 


® Kuder Preference Record, Vocational Form C, Examiner Manual, 5th Ed., Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, February, 1953. 
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may be argued that perhaps the interest pattern is partly an outcome 
of the vocational endeavor, as well as a predisposing or causal factor. 
However, the weight of research suggests that vocational patterns tend 
to stabilize during the late high school years, rather than after maturity. 


Summary 


The Kuder Preference Record was administered to forty-five out- 
standing male high school science teachers. The following areas of 
interest were significant at the one per cent level (P. 01): outdoor, 
computational, scientific. The social service area was significant at the 
two per cent level (P.<.02). This pattern of interests, when examined 
in relation to the USES Code for occupational listings, was appropriate 
for a wide variety of professional occupations, including that of second- 
ary school science teacher. 

Moreover, the varied scientific and teaching functions necessary to 
successful secondary school science teaching apparently demand the 
pattern of interest revealed by this experiment. This seems appropriate 
for the teacher as an individual, as well as for his influence upon ado- 
lescents. 

In conclusion, the data were judged reliable in terms of the “V” 
score and other criteria. Furthermore, validity on an empirical basis 
seemed apparent, since the Kuder Preference Record revealed an in- 
terest pattern which fitted the vocation in which the subjects had been 
engaged with outstanding success. 

This data may be used as general orientation for the guidance and 
counseling of those interested in secondary school science teaching as 
a profession. However, caution should be exercised since this composite 
pattern masks individual differences. 
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Some Suggestions for Emissaries of 


Good Will 


JOHN DYKSTRA 
Utica College of Syracuse University 


The United States has apparently accepted the premise that other 
peoples will like us better if they only get to know us better. Proceeding 
upon this assumption, not only the federal government but a wide 
variety of private organizations have become involved in sending 
private citizens abroad for periods varying from a few weeks to over 
a year. 

According to the Central Index of International Exchanges over 
19,000 United States citizens have already studied, trained, or taught 
in 120 foreign countries. Grants made under the provisions of the 
Fulbright Act of 1946 have made many of these experiences possible. 
An increasing number of “good will ambassadors” are sponsored by 
American communities for summer sojourns with foreign families. 
These are just two of the many types of programs for promoting under- 
standing among peoples by making possible informal associations of 
selected representatives. 

I have had the good. fortune to be the recipient of one of the Ful- 
bright Grants enabling me to teach in The Netherlands during the 
academic year 1953-54. There was ample opportunity to compare ob- 
servations with other Fulbrighters before the close of the year. On 
the basis of these accumulated experiences the following suggestions 
are offered to those who may go abroad with the building of inter- 
national good will as a primary objective: 


1. Bring realistic expectations as to what one person can accomplish 
during the course of a sojourn abroad. Some dedicated persons who 
leave with lofty ambitions to eliminate international animosity have 
difficulty in adjusting to the much more limited possibilities that their 
role offers. 

Often the missionary brings an exaggerated idea as to the extent 
of interest in things American. Not every overseas resident has a deep 
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interest in discussing American affairs; in some cosmopolitan circles 
the ground has already been extensively plowed. Carefully nurtured 
anti-American mythology is often retained steadfastly despite the presen- 
tation of a meticulous factual refutation. 

The American emissary must derive his sense of achievement from 
the cumulative effect of many little contributions. He must expect to 
encounter some apathy and some hostility, along with a great deal of 
sympathetic interest. 


2. Be prepared for wide variations in the extent and accuracy of 
knowledge about the United States. Within a group there may be 
some with movie-originated stereotypes of American life, some with 
first-hand impressions gathered as students or businessmen, and others 
confused by the contradictory depictions of friend and foe. The 
same individual may have a wealth of accurate information on one 
phase of American life, yet harbor major misconceptions about an- 
other. All of this, of course, vastly complicates the efforts of a person 
in being helpful and informative. 


3. Use discretion in making comparisons between the level of living 
in the country you are visiting and that in the United States. Few if 
any other people eat such a variety of foods, dress so well, or have 
such a wealth of mechanical aids in dealing with their daily tasks. 

While the battle of ideologies may call for our showing the material 
accomplishments of American style capitalism, a preoccupation with 
this subject can have decidedly undesirable consequences. For most 
of these peoples the American level of living will not be a reality for 
the foreseeable future. Hard working men and women will continue 
to toil for far more meager rewards than our people know. Outside 
of arousing a desire to emigrate to the United States—a desire which 
often is impossible of fulfillment because of our immigration quotas— 
the flouting of America’s wealth is not likely to achieve any desirable 
ends. 

Steering the discussion away from the mass produced marvels of 
American technology is not always easy, especially when one is 
speaking to young people. I have shown a collection of slides selected 
to portray America’s aesthetic achievements, only to find that the 
greatest reaction was to the new model autos, television aerials, and 
other signs of material wealth that incidentally appeared in the pic- 
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tures. It is such unfamiliar luxuries that elicit the most questions, and 
the temptation to cater exclusively to this open mouthed astonishment 
is great. 

4. Criticism of the land one is visiting is best avoided in talks to or 
conversations with its people. It is unrealistic to expect that any 
visitor for an extended period will be completely devoid of unfavorable 
reactions. But there is ample evidence that a people look with much 
more equanimity upon criticism that originates within the group than 
upon that which is offered by an outsider. 

I have listened to a group of the nationals of a European land com- 

menting most unfavorably upon an aspect of their nation’s life in the 
presence of Americans, and seemingly inviting commentary from the 
visitors. Yet when the outsider succumbed to the temptation, and 
offered some corroborating evidence, he soon found himself facing a 
united disapproving front of natives. Keep in mind that it is not the 
responsibility of the American visitor to diagnose the ills of foreign na- 
tions, nor to make these lands over in the image of America. 
5. Deal with the shortcomings of the United States in a forthright man- 
ner. Whether one is speaking formally to an audience, or is chatting 
casually with foreign acquaintances, questions about such matters as 
racial discrimination are very likely to be raised. Nothing is to be 
gained by presenting anything less than a full admission of our failure 
as yet to deal adequately with a number of social problems. 

At the same time, however, the not inconsiderable progress which 

is being made toward solving these problems can be itemized. The 
evils that have been so effectively and savagely delineated by writers 
such as Richard Wright and Lillian Smith are far more familiar to 
many residents of foreign lands than the less spectacular remedial 
action taken by federal, state, and local governments. A complete 
airing of our dirty linen gets us an “A” for candor and rarely arouses 
antagonism that did not already exist. 
6. And finally—don’t get enmeshed in the activities of the “American 
colony.” Few cities in the world today are without a group of 
Americans living, for the most part, a life apart from that of the 
natives of the land. Those who have chosen to go abroad to “build 
bridges of understanding” would seemingly be unlikely to spend their 
free time in Little America. 
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But the attractions of these little communities for the American away 
from home are undeniable, and sometimes the appeal grows with 
the passage of time. The well-intentioned visitor may find himself 
drawn to a familiar atmosphere of American speech, manners, and 
personalities there in the heart of an alien land. The opportunity to 
communicate regularly in English has especial appeal for those who 
are using a foreign tongue imperfectly or with considerable effort. 

The absurdity of traveling several thousand miles to live among 
a people, and then minimizing one’s contacts with the people, is 
obvious. The occasional exchange of observations with fellow country- 
men living abroad is certainly of value to the serious student. But the 
ambassador should keep in mind that social hours spent among Amer- 
icans must be subtracted from the rewarding associations that would 
contribute so much to the success of his mission. 
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Some Individual Approaches to 


In-Service Teacher Education 
JENNIE CASCIANO SAVIGNANO 


Assistant Professor of Business 
Immaculata College 
Immaculata, Pennsylvania 


Who dares to teach must never cease 
to learn. 


Joun Cotton Dana 


These words appear above the main entrance of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Newark. The college education of a teacher 
is generally a short span of four years. Post-college learnings of 
many kinds should continue a long time. Teachers who hold positions 
in schools that offer many organized means of in-service education 
are fortunate. However, those individuals who find themselves in 
school systems which are devoid of any organized medium for the 
growth of teachers while they are in service are not altogether un- 
fortunate. There is much that an individual teacher can do to promote 
his own development and worth. It is imperative that college instruc- 
tors of teacher education stress to future teachers the importance of 
supplementing college courses with individual efforts of in-service 
growth and development. 

This article embodies the reflections of one teacher concerning some 
individual approaches to in-service teacher education. The article 
draws upon the writer’s efforts at self-improvement in her eleven years 
of teaching in the field of business education. Some activities are of 
a nature that would be helpful to a teacher in any field. Others may 
seem to be appropriate only for business education teachers; how- 
ever, even these activities may be suggestive to teachers of other 
subject areas. 

At times a teacher does not need to leave his own school building 
in his attempts to grow as a teacher. It is often valuable to try to 
evaluate one’s progress while working in the classroom. What did 
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some particular methods course in college teach that the objectives of 
a certain course offering should be? Is the teacher’s course in question 
progressing toward the desired ends? What approaches are being 
used? A single-textbook approach? Or—the more desirable means 
of using many resources? 

Some administrators have scales by which teachers can rate them- 
selves. Does your principal have such scales? Does your principal 
or supervising principal have a supply of Personal Growth Leaflets 
published by the National Education Association? Some of the titles 
are immediately interest-catching. Do you or does your school sub- 
scribe to periodicals that would develop you culturally? Are you 
familiar with the magazine entitled, Jdeals? One issue which was de- 
voted to “Inspiration” contained poems with such titles as “Believe in 
Yourself,” “Take Time to Live,” and “The Fresh Courage,” re- 
spectively. Such poems hold possibility of application by the teacher. 

Many school libraries have volumes which would add to the general 
education of a teacher. The writer is familiar with a school in which 
the teachers themselves contributed to a general fund which is used 
to buy books that are thought to be of general interest to the group. 
Sometimes the book is professional in nature. At other times it is 
the latest novel of some well-known and much-respected author. In 
the same school the principal makes available to his teachers the 
texts which he has purchased for use in graduate courses that he has 
taken. 


Salesmen of school textbooks, supplies, equipment, and furniture 
can take much time out of a teacher’s day. Nevertheless, they often 
bring new learnings to a teacher, if she will but spend a few minutes. 
Recently, the writer was interested in bringing herself up to date in 
relation to what is presently being sold by office furniture companies 
for classroom use. At present she has in her possession several book- 
lets on these matters that were sent to her free of charge and obliga- 
tion. A variety of office layouts are depicted in color. One cannot 
escape noticing new trends. “L” units in office practice classes cannot 
only give an office atmosphere but also conserve classroom space. It 
is apparent that the present trend is toward ten-key machines and 
away from full-bank office machines. Glass fiber erasers are available 
for easier correction on liquid duplicator master sheets. It may be that 
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you have been asked to teach a brief typewriting course to college 
preparatory students. Are there brief-course texts on the market for 
attaining the objectives of such students? What questions do you have 
in your field of teaching? Your salesman may be able to answer 
some of them. 

What are the latest studies in your subject area? What are the 
most recent recommended techniques of teaching that you might want to 
try? Membership in the associations of your field will bring to you 
many information-bearing periodicals. State bulletins are often full 
of helpful statements. A recent bulletin of the Department of Public 
Instruction of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, entitled Equipment 
and Layout for Business Education Departments in Pennsylvania’s 
Public Schools, illustrates this point. The bulletin is resplendent with 
examples of the layouts of business education rooms. State depart- 
ments of instruction offer the services of their consultants. Would you 
like to know the best manner in which to etch lines into your black- 
boards, so that your shorthand students can follow you at the black- 
board and learn the placement of shorthand outlines on the line of 
writing? Do you have some questions concerning curriculum? It is 
advisable to write to one’s state department of instruction. 


No teacher can be an expert in every facet of his subject. For ex- 
ample, an office management teacher might want to profit from the 
many years of experience of some personnel manager. Personnel man- 
agers are often willing to visit the classroom to discuss the functions 
of the personnel department of some business organization. Students 
thus obtain firsthand information; personnel managers, on the other 
hand, may benefit by attracting excellent seniors. Office machine 
companies gladly send representatives to give demonstrations on the 
machines that they sell. It is of benefit to students, for example, to be 
introduced to an office machine that a particular school cannot afford 
to purchase. Representatives of a driver-training school in a certain 
school district are happy to visit surrounding schools both to observe 
the driving of students and to criticize it both favorably and un- 
favorably. Students’ parents may hold a variety of positions that 
offer opportunities in many courses for teachers to plan for and 
to learn from classroom talks and demonstrations. Local Chambers 
of Commerce may be able to supply the names of a number of available 
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speakers. 

Recently, the educational director of station WCAU in Philadelphia 
visited the writer’s college. In the course of her dinner speech, she 
gave some outstanding career opportunities for women. At the con- 
clusion of the dinner, the writer asked for and has since received the 
names of several key persons in various types of work for contact to 
learn of possible job vacancies for students who will be graduated in 
June. Do not pass by speakers who come to your school. A comment to 
the speaker at the end of his talk will at times bring you additional 
learnings of one sort or another. Expand your horizons every chance 
that you get. Take advantage of the opportunities that will broaden 
you and subsequently make you a more interesting teacher to your 
students. 


Some of the audio-visual aids that are available to teachers are in- 
structive both to teachers and to students. There are typing teachers 
who as students did not learn, for example, how to correct stapled 
sheets on the typewriter. Some companies publish pamphlets which 
contain many short cuts which serve as valuable additions to the 
learnings that students obtain from regular course textbooks." What 
is more, such pamphlets may be ordered in quantity free of charge. 

The periodicals of one’s field are an excellent source of coupons 
that may be sent in request of valuable free teaching materials. Fur- 
thermore, it is wise to make a subject file which lists company names 
and the teaching aids that can be procured from them. A kit which 
includes the products of asbestos may be ordered for a future clas; 
in science. Such a kit which is obtainable from the Keasbey and 
Mattison Company, Ambler, Pennsylvania, contains, among other 
things, -asbestos millboard, asbestos yarn, and asbestos carded fiber. 
Indeed, a novice in the teaching profession may himself never have had 
the opportunity to handle such products. 

At times a teacher will find it profitable to go outside the walls of 
the school in which he teaches to promote his personal growth and 
development. Summer work in the advertising department of some 
large retail store will give much practical experience to an art teacher 
in learning to what capacity high school students, for example, might 


125 Typing Short Cuts, Remington Rand, New York 10, New York. Tips to Typists, Smith- 
Corona, Inc., Syracuse 1, New York. 
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qualify for such work upon graduation. What are the steps that are 
taken in producing the daily battery of effective advertisements that 
appear in the multitude of American newspapers? What artistic 
ability must an individual possess if he wishes to enter such work for 
his livelihood? 

Indeed, the world is on the march to tour all parts of the globe. A 
French teacher can profitably spend part of a summer learning the 
customs of the French. How do they live? What is the chief oc- 
cupation of their land? Which foods are the favorites of the French? 
A teacher who has spent some time in France need not teach French 
as a language divorced from the customs, ways, and traditions of its 
people. 

How much more effective will a teacher be if he captures new sights 
by means of his camera. Colored 2” x 2” slides are easy to make. A 
teacher need not forget nor try to recreate with mere words what he 
has seen in his travels. In fact, when scenery, objects, and locations 
of educational importance are captured by means of a standard or 
movie camera, many a teacher may benefit. Films and slides with 
the kindness of their owner may be passed from teacher to teacher, 
from class to class. Many persons can learn from such a vicarious 
experience. 

Attendance at professional conventions yields benefits of many 
sorts. Who are your colleagues in other parts of the state? Are the 
teachers of your state preparing a bill for presentation to the state 
Legislature? The business educators of Pennsylvania are doing just 
this. As a vocational teacher, do you know the industries of your 
community? How much automation exists in these plants? To what 
extent will your future graduates of the vocational department be em- 
ployed as simple push-button operators? How minute is the job break- 
down in these places of industry? What are the implications for your 
classroom teaching? 

A social-studies teacher should know that both he and his students 
are welcome to tour state capitol buildings and to observe the Senate 
and the House of Representatives when they are in session. A social- 
studies teacher’s background should include some of the many inter- 
esting stories of state capitol buildings themselves. Such stories can 
serve as sure motivation of students to further study of state govern- 
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ments. 


Indeed many opportunities abound by which a teacher can strive 
for self-improvement and growth. One needs but have sufficient in- 
terest to take advantage of a variety of available opportunities. Mu- 
seums of art and academies of music are avenues to cultural develop- 
ment. Universities stand ready for study. Community workers wel- 
come teachers into their midst. The number of individual approaches 
that one can suggest for in-service teacher education seems endless. 

Subject matter advances. New teaching theories and _ practices 
appear. Changes in social, political, and economic thinking occur. To 
be effective, a teacher must keep up to date. A teacher must continue 
to grow professionally. A teacher must forever remain a student. 
Indeed— 

Who dares to teach must never cease 
to learn. 
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The Arts 


ALLEN, Acnus. The Story of Sculp- 
ture. Roy, 1958. 208p. $3.50. 


This is an interesting but very generalized 
explanation of sculptural processes in the 
main periods of art history. I recommend 
it to the layman or young student who 
wishes to become acquainted with the art 
of sculpture. 


Ceccu1, Dario. Titian; Tr. by 
Nora Wydenbruck. Farrar, Straus, 
1958. 232p. $5.00. 


This book will provide an interesting 
background to the Venetian Renaissance, 
centering around the artistic activities of 
the great master, Titian. I recommend the 
book to those who would enjoy a form 


similar to a fictional presentation with his- 
torical accuracy. 


Gaunt The Observer’s 
Book of Painting and Graphic Art. 
Warne, 1958. 159p. $1.25. 

This is an excellent, compact handbook 
aimed primarily at the layman in art, ex- 
plaining fundamentals and great art move- 
ments concisely but briefly. It is a good 
introduction to understanding art forms. 


Hatz, Oxtve A. Home Economics: 


Careers and Homemaking. Wiley, 1958. 
310p. $4.25. 


This book should be in use in every 
high school and college home economics 
department. The writing is directed toward 
the student rather than the counselor or 
home economics teacher. The theme of this 
book is that training in home economics 
serves the purpose of preparing for personal 
and home life as well as for a career. 


Harvey, Joun Hooper. English 
Cathedrals. 2d ed. Hastings, 1957. 
191p. $5.75. 


English Cathedrals is most interesting be- 
cause of its presentation of an architectural 
form as a living, organic part of a specific 
society, relating to but independent of its 
contemporary European forms. I recommend 
the book highly to artist or layman. 


HorrMAN, MARGARET Jones. Sew 
Far, Sew Good! Dutton, 1958. 125p. 
$3.50. 


I think this book would be excellent for a 
seamstress who has already had some sewing 
experience. It is written in an interesting 
style, illustrations are excellent and her ex- 


planations are very understandable and easily 
followed. 
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Loomis, Anprew. Three-Dimens- 
ional Drawing; Rev. Ed. of Successful 
Drawing. Viking, 1958. 160p. $5.95. 


I would recommend the book to those 
who are seeking some background to com- 
mercial art techniques, but never to fine 
arts students since the methods and attitudes 
are merely shallow cliches with no real 
attempt for anything profound or perceptive. 
The book does present a basic perspective 
theory well. 


Mitner, Marion. On Not Being 
Able To Paint. 2d ed. International 
Univ. Pr., 1958. 184p. $4.50. 


The author is attempting to find a reason 
for painting through self analysis, a means 
of expression through ideas rather than ap- 
proaching art through knowledge of funda- 
mentals of his craft. Ideas are important, but 
here I feel they are crippling to expression. 


NESBETT, ALEXANDER. The History 
and Techniques of Lettering. Dover, 
1958. 300p. $2.00. 


The History and Technique of Lettering 
can be summed up by its title. It is compre- 
hensive and clear, explaining lettering from 
its inception as picture forms to modern 
methods. 


Secy, Lapisias. African Sculpture. 
Dover, 1958. 163p. $2.00. 


African Sculpture, by the Director of 
the Segy Gallery in New York, is an au- 
thoritative explanation of the religious and 
cultural backgrounds that have been respon- 
sible for the highly stylized works through- 
out Africa. The book offers a good balance 
of the aesthetic and sociological approaches. 


Suivan, Louis H. An Autobiogra- 
phy of an Idea. Dover, 1957. 329p. 
$1.85. 


In order to best understand art, it is help- 
ful to understand the artist. The Auto- 
biography of an Idea is a_ book that 
is invaluable to the student of contemporary 
architecture, having grown out of the ex- 
periences and reflections of one of America’s 
greatest architects, Louis Sullivan. 


THompson, DanteL V. The Mate- 
rials and Techniques of Medieval 
Painting. Dover, 1956. 239p. $1.85. 
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The Materials and Techniques of Medieval 
Painting is primarily a handbook for the 
artist, dealing with the various components 
of media used in medieval art. The book is 
a kind of “cook book” for artists. 


Children’s Literature 


Barnes, Ecma O. Letters to a Con- 
valescent. Pageant, 1958. 102p. $2.50. 


Forty-seven letters to a child who is ill 
of who is confined to his room. They are 
interesting and well-written; some personal, 
some on animal life, some about people and 
happenings. They should appeal to all chil- 
dren in the younger age group. 


BoyLe, Myri. Lookout Mountain. 
McKay, 1957. 215p. $3.00. 


The story of the adjustments a sensitive 
boy made, his home life being insecure and 
changes pushing him from one situation to 
another. The background gives a bit of 
forestry, geology, and other interests as a 
part of U. S. Forest Service. There is a 
satisfactory ending as the boy finds his 
place in life and finds a worthwhile position 
as he finshes school. 


Brown, Vinson. How to Understand 
Animal Talk. Little, Brown, 1958. 205p. 
$2.75. 


A book designed to bring about a better 
understanding of our animal friends, both 
domesticated and wild. Such a book should 
be of interest to anyone who loves and works 
with animals. Most appropriate for a high 
school level. Should give the reader some 
insight in dealing with animals. 


BurNHAM, HELEN A. AND OTHERS. 
Boys Will Be Men. 3d ed. Lippincott, 
1957. 477p. $4.00. 


This is a guide for personal conduct for 
adolescent boys. It also presents educational 
experiences related to home and family liv- 
ing. The book covers such topics as clothing 
and grooming, etiquette, jobs and marriage. 


Byron, Gitpert. The Lord’s Oys- 
ters. Little, 1957. 330p. $4.50. 

This turn-of-the-century account of a boy’s 
life on the Chester River, Maryland, tells of 
fishing, crabbing, and other rivermen activi- 
ties. The story is told in first person, and 
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gives the reader a growing boy’s interpreta- 
tion of life about him, his shiftless father, 
his loving mother, and the ability of the 
group to just get by. High school reading. 


Cuurcu, Ricuarp. Dog Toby. Day, 
1958. 192p. $2.75. 


Fritz had nothing in the world except his 
dog, and when the dog ran into danger, he 
defied reason, guards, and patrols to save 
him. The scene is laid in Europe, in a war- 
torn area, where fear is present on every 
hand. Fritz, with two friends, has a big 
part in restoring peace and the threatened 
freedom—all because of his love for his dog. 
Upper elementary reading. 


Du Bose, La Rocque. Aye, Aye, 
Sir! Lothrop, Lee, 1958. 173p. $3.00. 


Henry’s father was captain of the ship, 
but Henry called him captain; and the 
captain called Henry “Mr. Wilson.” When 
the ship was wrecked in the South Pacific, 
discipline was maintained, but Henry found 
opportunity to make a helpful friendship 
with Lu Boo, the chief’s son. Just right for 
boys, 10 to 14. 


Emery, ANNE. First Orchid for Pat. 
Westminster, 1957. 187p. $2.75. 


A high school love affair in which Pat 
Marlowe and Tim Davis try to see the prob- 
lem of Tim’s being away in school in a 
mature way. Seeking other interests Pat goes 
out for dramatics, makes a whole new circle 
of friends and begins to grow up when she 
realizes that without Tim her new interests 
are not satisfying. Though she still loves 
Tim, she wants to go to college. 


Ers, Marte Hari. Cow’s Party. 
Viking, 1958. 32p. $2.50. 


When Cow decides to have a party, it is 
a very delighful affair, even though some 
of her guests do not like the refreshments. 
The author, with her understanding of small 
children, has written and illustrated a story 
sure to please the picture book age of 2-5 
with its gaity and humor. 


FisHer, AILEEN Lucia. Runny Days, 
Sunny Days. Abelard, 1958. 126p. 
$2.75. 

The rhythm and gaity of these poems will 
appeal to children, ages 6-10. The author 
has illustrated each poem with attractive 


silhouettes. Fine selection for school and 
public libraries. 


Fiack, Marjorie. Ask Mr. Bear. 
New Ed. Macmillan, 1958. unp. $2.00. 


A reprint of a popular picture book for 
very young children. The gay and simple 
illustrations are ideally suited for a first 
book for ages 2-4. 


Friskey, Marcaret. Mystery of the 
Gate Sign. Children’s, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


Reading the gate sign at the zoo was 
hard for the three rabbit brothers. But to 
a child, just beginning to read, it will not 
be a mystery. Picture book for ages 4-7. 


Gay, ZHENYA. Bits and Pieces. Vik- 
ing, 1958. 63p. $2.50. 


This collection of lively and gay poems, 
mostly about animals, is perfect for reading 
aloud to young children. Attractively illus- 
trated by the author. 


Epitu Spacit. Betty Car- 
roll’s Adventure. Lothrop, Lee, 1957. 
188p. $2.75. 


Teenagers, reading this entertaining ac- 
count of a seventeen-year-old American girl 
and the English cousin in whose home she 
goes to live, will experience a stimulating 
example of tolerance and will get a fine pic- 
ture of tolerance and will get a fine picture 
of international understanding. Titles of 
books well worth teenagers reading are 
sprinkled throughout. 


The Golden Book of Animals. 
Simon, 1958. 96p. $2.95. 


Short, informative sketches of familiar as 
well as less familiar animals inhabiting all 
parts of the world. Illustrated by photo- 
graphs. Recommended for ages 8-12. 


GREENE, CARLA. I Want to be a: 
Postman, Road-Builder, Storekeeper, 
Telephone Operator. Children’s, 1958. 
unp. $2.00 ea. 


Four additions to the “I Want to Be” 
series. These books, with their simple but 
informative text and limited vocabulary are 
ideally suited to the needs of the beginning 
reader, ages 6-8. Sturdy, reinforced binding 
make these a good choice for school libraries. 
Recommended. 
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Hatt, Maryory. Three Stars for 
Star Island. Funk, 1958. 210p. $2.95. 


A most enjoyable story of a young girl 
who is a sophomore in college, and who 
suddenly finds herself the director of the 
girls’ camp in Maine where she has had two 
previous years of experience as a counselor. 
Her skill in working out the problems of both 
the campers and staff; and the way in which 
her whole family rallies to her cause and 
helps her in both the physical as well as 
the financial management makes for a most 
interesting story which should have great 
appeal to the teenage girl. It would be par- 
ticularly enjoyed by girls who have enjoyed 
camping experience. 


Hiccins, HELEN Boyp. Walter Reed, 
Boy Who Wanted to Know. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1958. 192p. $1.95. Childhood 
of Famous Americans series. 


Biography of a famous American written 
for the intermediate child. Stresses in con- 
versational form the inquisitiveness of an 
active boy. 


Hitt, Marcaret. Senior Hostess. 
Little, Brown, 1958. 276p. $3.00. 


Beth Dean has been promoted to senior 
hostess. This requires a refresher course 
which includes a trip to Hawaii and an air- 
lines style show! Beth’s new assignment 
takes her to Fairbanks, Alaska, Her adven- 
tures include training a scatterbrained junior 
hostess and another meeting with Bruce 
Harcourt. Easy and interesting reading. 


Harriet WEED. Surprise 
Summer. Westminster, 1958. 175p. 
$2.95. 


Interesting story. A sixteen-year-old artist, 
daughter of a small town minister, finds 
herself as an individual, learns that she is 
not a “modern” artist and finds a heart 
interest. The story follows her through three 
weeks of art school, weeks of running home 
and family after her father’s injury and 
weeks as waitress at Honeysuckle Inn in the 
heart of an art colony. 


Hutcuins, Ross E. Strange Plants 
and Their Ways. Rand McNally, 1958. 
96p. $2.95. 


The young naturalist will thoroughly enjoy 
this informative account of some of the 
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strange and unusual plants of the world, 
such as the flesh eating, Venus flytrap, lich- 
ens, plant parasites, the Jumping Bean’s 
secret and many others. Illustrated with 
photographs by the author. Ages 10-up. 


HynpMAN, Jane ANnpREwS. Dance to 
My Measure. Messner, 1958. 188p. 
$2.95. 


The struggles of Shelby Andrews to prove 
her talent for ballet to her disapproving 
father make interesting reading. The story 
goes with her to school—an accredited school 
that majors in performing arts, to summer 
stock as apprentice where she realizes she 
prefers to be a choreographer rather than 
performer. We see her take the responsibility 
for a musical in which she learns that people 
are as important as knowledge. 


JacenporF, Moritz. Noodlehead 
Stories from Around the World. Van- 
guard, 1957. 302p. $3.50. 


A noodlehead is one who is not capable 
of straight and clear thinking, so his behavior 
is often silly and stupid. This collection of 
folk tales concerning these silly fellows have 
been gathered from thirty-six countries where 
they have been the source of laughter and 
amusement for generations. 


JOHNSON, JOHANNA. Great Gravity, 
the Cat. Knopf, 1958. 66p. $2.50. 


Gravity, the cat, is the proud pet of his 
family. Suddenly one day, he discovers that 
he is no longer the center of attention. A 
baby has taken his place. His problem is 
solved when he and the baby join forces. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Ages 8-12. 


Jones, ADRIENNE. Where Eagles Fly. 
Putnam, 1957. 256p. $2.95. 


Nate retreated into daydreams after the 
death of his father, but his return to interest 
in actual experiences began again as he 
centered his hopes on a climb up Mt. 
Humphreys on his fifteenth birthday. In the 
experiences of camping in the Sierras, he 
finds a zest for living and discovers the true 
nature of his problems. The book will in- 
terest high school readers who enjoy out- 
door life. 


KamM, JosEPHINE. Gertrude Bell: 
Daughter of the Desert. Vanguard, 
1956. 191p. $3.00. 


A mature, objective biography of a woman 
who, at the turn of our century, was a pioneer 
in many fields. This book will have much 
appeal to junior and senior high school girls, 
because of the daring and at the same 
time the devotion of this “daughter of the 
desert.” The writing is literate and lucid, 
and contains much from the personal writing 
of the famous explorer. Recommended. 


Kraus, Rosert. J, Mouse. Harper, 
1958. 32p. $1.75. 


Mouse, wanted above all else to be loved 
and accepted by the family with whom he 
lived, but the family thought otherwise until 
Mouse proved himself a hero and captured 
a burglar. Children 4-7 will thoroughly enjoy 
the humor of this story as well as the de- 
lightful illustrations by Robert Kraus. 


LaMBERT, JANET. We're Going 
Steady. Dutton, 1958. 182p. $2.75. 


This is a discussion of many of the social 
and family problems met with by the modern 
teen-ager. It is very cleverly done and would 
prove most helpful to both teen-agers and 
their parents. Having practically no plot, 
it would be read mainly for guidance. 


Maurois, ANDRE. The French Boy. 
Sterling, 1957. unp. $2.75. 


This delightful story by a well-known 
French author gives an insight into life 
in a French home and school. The author’s 
son has illustrated the text with excellent 
photographs showing the French boy’s activi- 
ties during an entire day. Recommended for 
public libraries and schools, grades 3-5. 


Moore, Beatrix T. Swim for It, 
Bridget! Morrow, 1958. 80p. $2.50. 

Tim had all the love a boy feels for his 
first dog, an Irish water spaniel puppy. 
After careful planning and training, with 
the help of his old friend who knew all 
there was to know about dogs, the puppy 
breaks the swimming record established years 
before. Boys of 7-10 will enjoy this absorb- 
ing story. 


Muncu, THEODORE W. AnD M. V. 
DeVauLt. The Road Runner. Steck, 
1958. 30p. $1.50. 


A vivid picture of a strange bird, known 
by many names in the Southwest and Mexico, 
makes a fascinating read-it-yourself story 
for children, 7-10. Sturdy binding for library 
use. Beautifully illustrated. 


OBERREICH, ROBERT. Johann’s 
Magic Flute. Bobbs-Merrill, 1958. 
165p. $2.75. 


The castle at Salzburg has caretakers, and 
they have children. The touching story of 
how the group plans a puppet-show to send 
a sick comrade to a sanitarium will delight 
upper grade children. 


Pattas, Norvin. The Counterfeit 
Mystery. Washburn, 1958. 184p. $2.75. 


Ted Wilford fans will welcome this sixth 
mystery in which he is the hero. This has 
counterfeit trading stamps that federal of- 
ficers think may be a trial run for counterfeit 
money, hobo camps, floods, an innocent 
suspect. For junior high children. 


PauLuin, ELLEN. No More Tonsils. 
New Ed. Beacon, 1958. unp. $2.00. 


An exceptionally well-written book—for 
children and in a child’s language. It should 
help parents to prepare a child for an ex- 
perience which he might fear. 


Rounps, GLEN. Whitey and the Wild 
Horse. Holiday House, 1958. 90p. 
$2.25. 


The little cowboy, Whitey, and his cousin, 
Josie, continue their adventures on their 
uncle’s ranch by capturing and taming a 
wild horse. The western atmosphere of this 


adventure story will appeal to boys and 
girls of 7-11. 


Scners, Ipa. The First Book of 
Food. Watts, 1956. 65p. $1.95. 


This is a child’s book which tells how 
food is grown, or made, and the history of 
some of the things we eat. Also included are 
directions for making a few simple foods 
such as butter and cottage cheese. This is 
an excellent reference for units in the lower 
elementary grades. 


ScHLEIN, Miriam. The Big Cheese. 
W. R. Scott, 1958. unp. $2.95. 

A folk story in which a farmer makes a 
cheese “Fit for a King.” His adventures as 
he attempts to take his cheese to his king 
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as a gift make entertaining reading for the 
small reader of 6-9. Reinforced binding for 
library use. 


SnypDer, Louise Leo. The First Book 
of World War I. Watts, 1958. 94p. 
$1.95. 


A book for young readers. It is clear and 
well illustrated although the use of such 
terms as “good nationalism” and “bad na- 
tionalism” suggests a “writing down.” 


Sootin, Laura. Let’s Go to a Bank. 
Putnam, 1957. 45p. $1.95. 


A visit to the bank shows the young reader 
how the bank officials take care of the 
depositor’s money and how records are kept 
of each person’s account. Suitable for grades 
4 and 5 in the study of aspects of community 
life. 


Sootin, Laura. Let’s Go to a Farm. 
Putnam, 1958. 47p. $1.95. 


The city child is introduced to the endless 
and varied work that is carried on by the 
farmer in providing the food needed by all. 
Discussed the various machinery used in 
farming, farm animals, and the planting and 
harvesting of crops. Good material for the 
social studies in the lower grades. 


Tuomas, Henry. Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny. Putnam, 1958. 126p. $2.00. 

This is a dramatic account of how Sister 
Kenny discovered and introduced her method 
of treating victims of paralytic polio. It will 
be read with interest by anyone. 


Tuomas, Henry. Thomas Alva Edi- 
son. Putnam, 1958. 128p. $2.00. 


A well-told story filled with anecdotes 
which make ‘Edison live again in the minds 
of youth. Edison’s sense of values stands out. 
Highly recommended. 


Titus, Eve. Basil of Baker Street. 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. 96p. $2.75. 


Basil, the Sherlock Holmes of the mouse 
world, modeling his detective work after his 
idol, solves the mystery of the kidnapped 
mouse twins. Children 8-12 will appreciate 
the charm and humor of this story. 


Wesser, IrmMA. Looks Like This. 
W. R. Scott, 1958. unp. $2.00. 
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The four mice who lived in a barn found 
out that one object can look many different 
ways, depending on one’s viewpoint. Illus- 
trates the importance of respecting others 
opinions. Picture book for ages 6-8. 


Wituuams, Jeanne. To Buy a 
Dream. Messner, 1958. 192p. $2.95. 


Barbara Castle has a difficult time making 
a home for her father and young brother. 
Tommy rescues a Mexican. Don Raymundo, 
poet, writes a script of the Mexican Nativity 
play for Barbara’s Little Theatre group. 
Barbara bravely and wisely selects Dave 
Paulson, an agriculture student, the Little 
Theatre, home and family when Broadway 


beckons. 


Worcester, DonaLp E. Lone Hunt- 
er’s First Buffalo Hunt. Walck, 1958. 
92p. $2.25. 


Narrow escapes and plenty of thrills are 
in this story. Two boys find a buffalo herd, 
but the older warriors would not listen to 
them. The boys skip out of camp and find 
enemy warriors near the herd. Children 7- 
11 will be interested in seeing how it ends. 


Younc, Olympic 
Horseman. Westminster, 1957, 223p. 
$2.75. 


Don Revere meets many problems as he 
prepares his gallant horse for the Olympic 
Games. Last minute changes keep interest 
keen as victory hangs in the balance. Ab- 
sorbing, authentic account for high school 
horse lovers. Recommended. 


Zim, HERBERT S. Ostriches. Morrow, 
1958. 64p. $2.50. 


A factual book telling how ostriches differ 
from other birds in their physical make- 
up and habits of living. Well illustrated by 
Russell F. Peterson. Ages 8-12. 


Education and Psychology 


ABRAHAM, WILLARD. Common Sense 
about Gifted Children. Harper, 1958. 
268p. $3.75. 


The clearly written, authoritative book 
should become a standard reference for edu- 
cators in serving gifted children. In an area 
of confusion, the author has indeed assumed 
a common sense approach. 
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Baron, Denis AND H. W. BERNARD. 
Evaluation Techniques for Classroom 
Teachers. McGraw-Hill, 1958. 297p. 
$5.50. 


This book is designed to present the basic 
features of tests and testing in simple, non- 
technical language. Other techniques of 
evaluation such as sociograms, anecdotal 
records, and inventories are given less em- 
phasis. Every chapter has a brief summary, 
an annotated bibliography and discussion 
questions. A glossary of lettered terms is 
included. Designed for use as a college text, 
the book should also be useful for teachers 
in service. 


Anprew, D. C. ano R. D. WILLEY. 
Administration and Organization of 
the Guidance Program. Harper, 1958. 
330p. $4.50. 


A practical guide 
guidance counselors, 


for administrators or 
showing the place of 
guidance service in the total educational 
program and how it can be organized and 
administered in the school. 


Burr, JAMEs B. Student Teaching in 
the Elementary School. 2d ed. Apple- 
ton, 1958. 459p. $5.75. 

For the student teacher who needs to 
know the detailed answers to his problems 
this revision of an originally excellent text 
will be a most valuable resource. It is in- 
clusive and very complete using listed items 
and multiple questions under broad _para- 
graph headings thus making almost a cata- 
log of information, direction, and suggestion. 


Cutts, Norma E. anp NICHOLAS 
MoseELey. Teaching the Bright and 
Gifted. Prentice, 1957. 268p. $4.25. 

The book meets its purpose in providing 
a practical guide for teachers who are at- 
tempting to extend better educational oppor- 
tunities to gifted children and adolescents. 


Gramps, JEAN D. AND OTHERS. Mod- 
ern Methods in Secondary Education. 
Rev. Ed. Dryden Pr., 1958. 700p. 
$5.90. 


This revision of a popular general methods 
book is an improvement over the first edition. 
The strength of the book lies in its specific 


“how-to-do-it” suggestions on many teaching 
problems in high schools. 


HamBurc, Morris. Case Studies in 
Elementary School Administration. 
Bur. of Pubs., 1957. 114p. $2.50. 


A helpful collection of cases with questions 
for discussion. Could be used in principal’s 
study groups and college classes. 


Harrison, Raymonp H. anv L. E. 
Gowin. The Elementary Teacher in 
Action. Wadsworth, 1958. 298p. $4.95. 


This book could serve as an introductory 
survey to the field of elementary school 
teaching. The text is presented under the 
headings of the responsibility, the job, and 
the profession. It contains many photographic 
illustrations and subjects and name indices. 
The 283 page length of the book necessitates 
a very rudimentary treatment of the many 
facets of teaching. Quite readable but full of 
unsupported generalizations. 


Hunnicutt, CLARENCE W. ANnp W. J. 
IveRSON. Research in the Three R’s. 
Harper, 1958. 446p. $6.00. 


A collection of 78 research reports on read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, selected by the 
editors as significant to the elementary 
teacher in helping her meet situations as 
they arise in the classroom by giving her a 
broad understanding of the reasons behind 
methodology. An excellent text for courses 
in principles of elementary education. 


Hutt, Max L. The Mentally Re- 
tarded Child. Allyn, 1958. 334p. $4.50. 


A psychoanalytic approach has been taken 
by the author in preparing this book. Heavy 
emphasis is given adjustment problems of 
the child and his parents. This volume maybe 
of most value to clinical psychologists. 


Lampert, Hazet M. Teaching the 
Kindergarten Child. Harcourt, 1958. 
360p. $5.75. 


The author believes that children must 
grow and learn as individuals and that there 
are no set formulas for learning. She stresses 
the necessity of proper environment for 
learning according to the child’s needs and 
development. Certain principles and methods 
of presenting creative educational experiences 
to the young pre-school child are discussed. 
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Meapows, Tuomas. Psychology of 
Learning and Teaching Christian Edu- 
cation. Pageant, 1958. 393p. $4.50. 


The author has selected from the general 
field of psychology those topics and prob- 
lems that may be adapted to the training 
of Christian workers. These topics and 
problems include motivation, counseling, 
personality, and the learning process. The 
success of the book rests upon the skill 
with which the author makes pertinent 
applications of facts and principles of psy- 
chology. In this respect he has done a 
commendable job. The book is also written 
in a clear, simple style. 


Meapows, Tuomas. Psychology of 
Learning and Teaching Christian Edu- 
cation, Manual to Accompany the Text. 
Pageant, 1958. 98p. $2.00. 


A manual designed to be used in connec- 
tion with the author’s book bearing the same 
title. The manual included projects for 
discussion, and a series of objective examina- 
tions to be used for self-checking. 


MILLER, ISABEL AND OTHERS. Guide- 
book for Elementary Student Teachers. 
Crofts, 1958. 183p. $2.25. 


If a supervising and/or student teacher 
should feel a need for the minimum opera- 
tional procedural forms in a single binding 
this guidebook would have value. Informa- 
tional content in minimal but bibliography 
is well selected. 


Montacu, ASHLEY. Education and 
Human Relations. Grove, 1958. 191p. 
$1.45. 


This little book will serve as a tonic for 
those who feel overwhelmed by the current 
emphasis in literature drumming the omni- 
potence of technology in the American scene. 
It is a collection of eleven articles written 
by the author and published elsewhere. The 
author stresses the importance of teaching 
human relations as a foundation for all other 
learnings. The theme of natural cooperation 
and goodness is presented as opposed to the 
theme of natural competition and agression. 
The book is written in an engaging style. 


Morcan, Lucy Catista. Gift from 
the Hills; With LeGette Blythe. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1958. 314p. $5.00. 
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This is the inspiring story of an unique 
school. Miss Morgan’s whole life has been 
spent in the North Carolina mountains where 
her dream of reviving the fading tradition of 
the Appalachian Mountains handicrafts has 
become a reality. The growth from a small 
community school to a national and inter- 
national school has been a struggle, and it is 
a tribute to its founder. 


Mutpoon, Mary Warren. Learning 
to Teach. Harper, 1958. 287p. $3.50. 


Practical teaching techniques of an ex- 
perienced educator are here presented, giving 
the young inexperienced beginner specific 
suggestions on classroom procedure. This 
book has been described as “Horse sense 
applied to pedagogy.” An invaluable guide 
for the young teacher. 


REEDER, WARD GLEN. A First Course 
in Education. 4th ed. Macmillan, 1958. 
644p. $5.90. 


The fourth edition of this standard text 
contains recent data. The format of the 
book is unattractive; the illustrations of poor 
quality. The book written for use in an in- 
troductory course in education, presents an 
overview of the field of education. 


Situ, Nita Banton. Read Faster; 
and Get More from Your Reading. 
Prentice-Hall, 1958. 393p. $5.95. 


The author, professor of education and 
director of New York University’s Reading 
Institute, presents her own tested methods 
which have helped many adults increase their 
reading speed and comprehension, thus con- 
tributing to success in the business world 
and pleasure in leisure hours. 


SIEPMANN, CHARLES ARTHUR. TV 
and Our School Crisis. Dodd, Mead, 
1958. 198p. $3.50. 


This survey of the educational possibilities 
of television in schools and colleges answers 
many of the controversial questions concern- 
ing its use as a medium of instruction. In 
the author’s opinion, it would be invaluable 
in helping relieve the acute shortage of 
qualified teachers. However, he does not 
claim it is the cure-all for our educational 
troubles. An important book for all con- 
cerned with the problems of education which 
face us today. 
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SPRADLING, SISTER Mary CypRriAn. 
Speech Correction; The Proceedings of 
a Workshop . . . Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. Pr., 1958. 172p. $2.75. 


This book is a compilation of lectures 
presented by a number of authorities in the 
field of speech and hearing therapy and 
represents their current views on the various 
disorders of oral communication. It should 
be of particular value to the student inter- 
ested in a concise survey of the field. 


STRATEMEYER, FLORENCE B. AND 
Marcaret Linpsey. Working with Stu- 
dent Teachers. Teachers Coll., 1958. 
502p. $4.75. 


If all teachers serving as supervisors of 
student teaching could take time for con- 
templative reading of this book the quality 
of their service would improve astoundingly. 
The discussion is complete, practical and 
sufficiently detailed to cover ALL aspects of 
this important relationship. Here may well 
be the “bible” for the supervising teacher. 


THRALLS, Zoe Acnus. The Teaching 


of Geography. Appleton, 1958. 339p. 
$3.75. 


A long-awaited guide to effective geogra- 
phy teaching, by one of the nation’s leaders 
in geographic education. This volume should 
be on the desk of every geography teacher 
in American schools. 


Health and Education 


Boyp-Orr, JoHnN Boyp Orr. The 
Wonderful World of Food. Doubleday, 
1958. 67p. $3.45. 


This is a very excellent source book for 
information concerning foods usable for 
units of study in the upper elementary 
grades. It is written by the first Director 
General of the U.N. Food and Agricultural 
Organization. The fine color illustrations add 
much to the book. This book should have 
much appeal to young students. 


Haas, Jessie HELEN. School Health 
Program. Holt, 1958. 533p. $6.50. 

This well-written book covers the school 
health program in eight parts. It shows 
the functions of parents, pupils, adminis- 


trating teachers, nurses and other community 
workers. There are suggestions for units to 
be taught. Each chapter has good references. 
The book also contains an appendix with 


helpful suggestions to help implement a pro- 
gram. 


Humpurey, JAMeEs Harry. Elemen- 
tary School Physical Education. Har- 
per, 1958. 330p. $4.75. 


The author presents the concept that 
physical education has a definite contribution 
to make to the elementary child’s learning 
experience, and that the physical education 
program can be satisfactorily integrated with 
other curriculum areas to give the child a 
clearer understanding of those studies. 


PATTISON, MATTIE AND OTHERS. 
Teaching Nutrition. Iowa State Coll. 
Pr., 1957. 212p. $3.95. 

This book is designed to be used by teach- 
ers, public health workers, and by leaders 
who are interested in fostering good nutri- 
tion practices. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the book is the providing of educa- 


tional procedures for introducing nutrition 
to different age groups. 


Peyton, Auice B. Practical Nutri- 
tion. Lippincott, 1957. 379p. $4.50. 


This book contains a simple practical pres- 
entation of nutrition, diet therapy and food 
economics. Since it is written in non-tech- 
nical language the book would be usable for 
many purposes. 


Library Science 
Kocan, HerMAN. The Great Eb. 
Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1958. 338p. 
$4.95. 


The history of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
how it was edited and sold, is well told, 
from its beginnings in 1768 to the present. 
A wealth of personal detail and a lively 
style make this a highly readable account. 


Literature 
ALLEN, Jerry. The Thunder and the 
Sunshine. Putnam, 1958. 256p. $4.50. 


A highly readable biography of Joseph 
Conrad. Stress is placed on the early years, 
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especially the novelist’s boyhood in Poland 
and Russia, and on a youthful love affair 
that supposedly figured in his fiction. The 
book will appeal more to laymen than to 
scholars. 


Boyp, Tuomas A. Professional Am- 
ateur. Dutton, 1957. 242p. $4.50. 


This is the story of the life of Charles 
Franklin Kettering—an interesting and ex- 
citing account of one of America’s great men. 


CurLe, Ricnarp Henry PARNELL. 
Joseph Conrad and His Characters. 
Essentials Bks., 1957. 254p. $6.00. 


This is a study of the main characters in 
six of Conrad’s major novels. Written by a 
close personal friend of the novelist, the 
book seems more psychological than literary. 
It is interesting largely because it includes 
many of Conrad’s own views as expressed in 
personal letters and conversations. 


Datcues, Davin. Milton. Rinehart, 
1957. 254p. $1.50. 

A critical analysis and evaluation of the 
poems of Milton in chronological order with 
some discussion of the prose works as well. 
A modest text in size, but substantial in its 
contribution to a juster appreciation aesthet- 
ically of Milton’s genius. 


Davipson, DonaLpb. Southern Writers 
in the Modern World. Univ. of Ga. Pr., 


1958. 76p. $2.50. Eugenia Dorothy 
Blount Lamar Memorial Lectures, 
1957. 


This book consists of the three lectures 
given by Dr. Davidson at Mercer University. 
These were the first of the annual Eugenia 
Dorothy Blount Lamar Lectures. The first 
lecture gives an enlightening history and 
background of the Fugitive group at Vander- 
bilt, of which Dr. Davidson was a member. 
He discusses some of the groups motives 
and methods. His second lecture deals with 
the South and its literary contributions dur- 
ing the years 1930-1940 and the growing 
antagonism between the North and South. 
In his last lecture he concerns himself with 
whether the university needs the creative 
writer or if it is the writer who needs the 
university. A well-written and very interest- 
ing study. 


BENJAMIN. 


FRANKLIN, 
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Autobiog- 


raphy of Benjamin Franklin. Fine Edi- 
tions, 1957. 240p. $3.95. 

A very attractive edition of a literary 
masterpiece. Contains also selections from 
Poor Richard’s Almanack and other papers. 


Green, Ciaup B. John Trotwood 
Moore: Tennessee Man of Letters. 
Univ. of Ga. Pr., 1957. 189p. $4.00. 

This is a factual, and in part an imagina- 
tively colorful account of one of Tennessee’s 
colorful and creative figures. 


Griver, Georce W. War Fish. Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1958. 282p. $4.00. 

A first hand story of U.S. submarines in the 
Pacific during World War II, this personal 
story of an officer who became a commander 
has human interest and real thrills. It tells 
of a kind of warfare that was short but 
deadly. Submarines of the present are quite 
different. 


SANDERLIN, GEORGE. College Read- 
ing. 2d ed. Heath, 1958. 1042p. $6.50. 

A revision of a well-known text with signifi- 
cant additions—selections on reading im- 
provement, twice the number of essays for 
opinion, substantial portions of seven Eng- 
lish and American novels. This is a book 
so comprehensive and rich in content and 
so attractive in form as to make a very wide 
appeal. 


THopy, Puitip. Albert Camus: A 
Study of his Work. Macmillan, 1957. 
155p. $3.75. 


As the first critical work in English on 
this important author this text is most wel- 
come. It traces the development of the writer 
as reflected in his plays, novels, and philo- 
sophical treatises. Written with sympathy and 
discernment, it should give its readers an 
ampler and truer orientation to this mid- 
century figure. 


Vittorint, Domenico. High Points 
in the History of Italian Literature. 
McKay, 1958. 307p. $4.75. 


A series of essays on selected authors and 
subjects arranged in chronological order 
from the time of Dante to the present and 
covering drama, fiction, poetry, criticism. 
Quotations are in both Italian and English. 
Pleasing in style, perceptive in nature, highly 
informative and helpful—these will be very 
helpful to many readers. 
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Bates, RatpH SAMUEL. Scientific 
Societies in the United States, 2d ed. 
Columbia Univ. Pr., 1958. 297p. $6.50. 

This account of the development and 
influence of scientific societies in the United 
States covers their history from the begin- 
ning in the 18th century to the present. 
The last chapter has been given to “The 
Atomic Age, 1945-1955.” 


WALter Crossy. College 
Teachers and College Teaching. South- 
ern Regional Education Bd., 1957. 
282p. $2.00. 

Because enough college teachers cannot 
be trained to fill the increasing personnel 
needs of higher institutions, a re-evaluation 
of the role of the faculty member and of 
teaching methods in higher education will 
have to be made. The present annotated 
bibliography has been compiled to show 
what “has been done, thought, and reported” 
previously on the above problem. 


Science and Mathematics 


BENNETT, CLARENCE E. Physics 
Problems. Barnes and Noble, 1958. 
240p. $1.75. 


An unusually helpful book for college 
physics students. This addition to the Col- 
lege Outline Series presents an explanation 
fundamental to understanding solved prob- 
lems in the several areas of physics and con- 
cludes with a number of similar problems 
to be solved. 


Hanan, K. E. Atomic Energy in 
Medicine. Philosophical Lib., 1957. 
157p. $6.00. 

The book, while somewhat technical, was 
written to help non-professional people to un- 


derstand some of the uses of atomic energy 
in medicine. 


HazLett, THEODORE LYLE AND 
W. W. Hume. /ndustrial Medicine 
in Western Pennsylvania, 1850-1950. 
U. of Pittsburgh Pr., 1958. 301p. 
$6.00. 


This interesting book offers a broad out- 


line showing the developments in areas as 
surgical medicine, preventive medicine, and 
medical engineering. The developments in 
some industries are used to show general 
developments. It attempts to show the role 


of medicine in industrial developments since 
1850. 


Newcoms, ELLSworTH AND HucH 
Kenny. Miracle Fabrics. Putnam, 
1957. 160p. $2.25. 


The interesting story of the development 
of the use of major fibers along with the 
newer synthetic is told in this small volume. 
This would be a valuable book of units of 
work in the upper elementary grades. 


Poo.e, Lynn. Frontiers of Science. 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. 173p. $3.25. 


Written by a well known authority on 
science, this book discusses in simple, un- 
derstandable language the latest develop- 
ments in various scientific fields and the 
changes which they are bringing into our 
lives. Some of the subjects included are in- 
frared photography, the harnessing of solar 
energy, the problem of burying waste prod- 
ucts of atomic energy, new methods of lo- 
cating mineral deposits, and many other 
subjects of interest to the budding scientist. 


SEYMER, Lucy RipGELy. A General 
History of Nursing. 4th ed. Macmillan, 
1957. 362p. $5.50. 


This fourth edition is interesting and well- 
written. It is planned primarily for stu- 
dents in the school of nursing, but will be of 
interest to anyone who might want a picture 
of nursing on a world-wide basis. 


Social Science 


ALLEN, Acnus. The Story of Archae- 
ology. Philosophical Lib., 1958. 245p. 
$4.75. 

This is a clearly and simple told account 
of the development of archaeology. The ac- 
count deals chiefly with discoveries in Eu- 
rope, Egypt and the Near East. Excellent for 
reference in high school libraries, or as an 
easily read report for interested adults. 


ALLEN, Acnes. The Story of 
Clothes. Roy, 1958. 260p. $3.50. 


The history of clothing from the early 
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Egyptians to the present era is given in 
this book. Illustrations add to the effec- 
tiveness of the content. The student of 
costume design would profit from having 
read this small but interesting book. 


Bennett, Cuinton W. Standard 
Costs . . . How They Serve Modern 
Management. Prentice-Hall, 1957. 
515p. $10.65. 


The content organization of this book 
parallels the procedures the cost consultant 
would follow in working through a firm’s 
problems with his client. These procedures 
apply to a business of any size. Emphasis 
is placed on the role of costs as important 
tools of management. 


Bowen, CATHERINE. The Lion and 
the Throne. Little, Brown, 1957. 652p. 
$6.00. 


This is one of the best historical bi- 
ographies of recent years. It is more than 
a life of England’s great jurist Edward 
Coke; it is a history of politics in the time 
of Elizabeth and the early Stuarts. Highly 
recommended for college and public li- 
braries. 


BruMMeT, R. Lee. Overhead Cost- 
ing: The Costing of Manufactured 
Products. Univ. of Mich., Bur. of Bus. 
Res., 1957. 157p. $5.00. 


This monograph deals with the overhead 
costing of products and its relevance to 
income determination, the planning for net 
income, the management viewpoint with 
special reference to pricing decisions and 
cost control; and a review of overhead cost- 
ing products for financial accounting pur- 
poses. Various concepts of overhead costs 
of products are explored from several points 
of view in an attempt to clarify the prob- 
lems involved. 


HorrMan, JAMEs W., ED. Concerns 
of a Continent. Friendship Pr., 1958. 
166p. $2.95. 


A challenging and enlightening survey 
of the progress, problems and concerns of 
the countries of North America and her 
island neighbors. Special attention is given 
to the religious life of each country and to 
the opportunities for growth and _ service 
open to Protestant Christianity. 
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Houser, THEODORE V. Big Business 
and Human Values. McGraw-Hill, 
1957. 103p. $3.50. 


Written by one of America’s outstanding 
business men, the book contains an account 
of policies and practices found successful 
by Sears, Roebuck and Company. Although 
written by a representative of “big business,” 
the book is concerned with the basic busi- 
ness problem of human relations applicable 
to business concerns of any size. 


NapLer, GeraLp. Work Simplifica- 
tion. McGraw-Hill, 1957. 292p. $6.50. 


This book is for those who want to learn 
or teach the application of the principles 
of work simplification. It explains the 
techniques of work simplification and how 
they are used. The organization of chap- 
ters is directly related to each step in the 
scientific approach for solving problems. 


Tuomas, Davi A. Accelerated 
Amortization. Univ. of Mich., Bur. of 
Bus. Res., 1958. 104p. $5.00. 


This monograph has been developed from 
a dissertation based upon materials from a 
study of Congressional Hearings, House and 
Senate Reports, and other materials having 
a bearing on the inducement to invest pro- 
vided by accelerated tax amortization. Em- 
phasis is given in the analysis to the ad- 
ministrative application of legislation auth- 
orizing use of the device during the period 
from 1950 to the present. 


Text 


Currton, CHarves E. /ntroduction 
to the Bacteria. 2d ed. McGraw-Hill, 
1958. 558p. $7.50. 

A well-written, adequately illustrated and 


excellently indexed textbook that would meet 
the needs of a first course in bacteriology. 


Davies, DanteL R. AnD R. T. Liv- 
incsToN. You and Management. Har- 
per, 1958. 272p. $4.50. 

This book is intended for those who 
would like to consider management as a 
career or to advance in management. It is 
well-organized and interestingly written. 


EKBLAW, E. DoNALD 
J. D. MULKERNE. Economic and Social 
Geography. McGraw-Hill, 1958. 415p. 
$4.56. 


A successor to Influences of Geography; 
on Our Economic Life, this high school 
geography text is organized in terms of the 
great climatic regions and realms. Photo- 
graphs are excellent but black-and-white 
maps are few. Especially strong features are 
the study guides. 


Finney, H. A. anp H. E. MILLer. 
Principles of Accounting: Introduc- 
tory. 5th ed. Prentice-Hall, 1957. 757p. 
$9.25. 


This textbook considers the needs and in- 
terests of the non-major in accounting as 
well as major. As in the first edition, the 
corporate non-trading approach is used. 
Some change has been made in chapter 
sequence; up to date terminology has been 
included and there is increased emphasis 
on theory. Ample assignment material is 
provided. 


GILLespIE, CeciL. Cost Accounting 
and Control. Prentice-Hall, 1957. 824p. 
$10.60. 


This textbook covers all sizes of enter- 
prises; pays special attention to reports for 
management and managerial uses of cost 
accounting; presents organizational charts 
and plant layouts together with complete re- 
ports in the actual format used in manu- 
facturing enterprises. Ample problem work 
is provided. 


Perry, Enos C. AND OTHERS. Cleri- 


cal Bookkeeping. Pitman, 1957. 220p. 
$2.72. 


This book is designed for a practical first- 
year course in bookkeeping at the high 
school level. It presents all of the recorda- 
tive processes of bookkeeping. It minimizes 
the account aspect of bookkeeping and con- 
centrates on the procedures and processes 
necessary for the kind of work high school 
graduates are likely to do in office. 


RICHTMEYER, CLEON C. AND Foust, 
J. W. Business Mathematics. 4th ed. 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. 412p. $5.75. 


A textbook designed primarily for college 


classes that include students with only ele- 
mentary and secondary math background 
who are preparing to teach business arith- 
metic in secondary schools or to enter the 
field of business. 


Sax, Hitary H. Shortened C.P.A. 
Problems. Prentice-Hall, 1957. 303p. 
$5.35. 


This book contains 75 problems taken 
and edited from actual C.P.A. problems. 
Sixty-four of the 75 problems have been 
shortened by reducing much arithmetic 
computation and detail to focus on the 
principles involved. Preceding nearly every 
problem is an explanation of the starting 
point and the actual steps to follow in its 
solution. 


SkKaR, ROBERT OLAF AND OTHERS. 
Personal Business Law. 2d ed. Gregg, 
1957. 582p. $3.76. 

This textbook represents a major revision 
of the first edition; but the emphasis on 
business law for personal use has been re- 
tained. Each of the 48 parts of the text 
begins with a problem situation; person- 
alized approach is used to create interest; 
legal concepts and principles developed are 
summarized at the end of each part; ample 
vocabulary work, case problems, discussion 
questions and other learning activities are 
provided. 


List 


American Council on Education. 
Committee on Student Personnel Work. 
The Administration of Student Person- 
nel Programs in American Colleges 
and Universities. The Coun., 1958. 
46p. $1.00. 


Bracpon, Henry W. Anp S. P. Mc- 
CutTcHEN. History of a Free People. 
rev. ed. Macmillan, 1958. 735p. $5.32. 


Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration. An Appraisal of the 
Internship in Administration. Teach- 
ers Coll., 1958. 58p. $1.00. 
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Cultural Graded Readers French 
Series; Elementary, v. 1-3. American 
Bk., 1958. $.90, ea. 


CUTRIGHT, PRUDENCE AND OTHERS. 
Macmillan Social Studies Series, 
Grades 3-6. Macmillan, 1958. $2.88. 
3.12, 4.20, 4.20, 4.00, 4.08. 


HoMBERGER, CONRAD P. AND 
OTHERS. Foundation Course in Ger- 
man. Heath, 1958. 430p. $4.50. 


IBaNneEz, VicENTE Basco. Las Plu- 
mas Del Cabure. Heath, 1958. unp. 
$.84. Graded Spanish Readers, Alter- 
nate Ser., Bk. 9. 


JEANS, Sir James Hopwoop. The 
Mysterious Universe. Dutton, 1958. 
187. $1.35. Everyman paperback. 


JEweTT, ARNO JOSEPH AND OTHERS. 
Literature for Life. Houghton, 1958. 
726p. $4.20. 


LEAVELL, ULLIn W. Mastery in 
Reading. Steck, 1957. 144p. $.68. 


Library Journal. Recommended 
Children’s Books of 1957. Bowker, 
1958. unp. $2.00. 


MEISTER, MORRIS AND OTHERS. The 
Wonderworld of Science, Bk. 7. rev. 
ed. Scribner, 1958. $3.12. 


Moore, CiypeE B. AND OTHERS. 
Building Our Communities. rev. ed. 


Scribner, 1958. 312p. $2.48. 


Pasca, Biase. Pensees; Introd. by 
T. S. Eliot. Dutton, 1958. 297p. $1.15. 
Everyman paperback. 


STRANG, RuTH MAY AND OTHERS. 
Teen-Age Tales, Bk. 6. Heath, 1958. 
248p. $2.56. 


Upton, Ciirrorp B. anp K. G. 
LER. American Arithmetic, Grades 7-8. 
American Bk., 1958. $2.72, ea. (Ac- 
companying Workbooks available for 
$1.00 each). 


Vance, B. B. D. F. MILter. 
Biology for You. 4th ed. Lippincott, 
1958. 654p. $4.80. 


Now Available 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
1958 Ed.—1248 pgs.—$10 copy 


DIRECTORY FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
facilities for handicapped, 3rd Ed.—$6 


GUIDE TO SUMMER CAMPS 
AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 
12th Ed.—$3.30, cloth; $2.20, paper 


TOYNBEE AND HISTORY, 


an evaluation, $5 


PORTER SARGENT, educational pub- 
lisher, 45 years—11 beacon st., boston 


FROM MACMILLAN 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 
by ROBERT M. W. TRAVERS, University of Utah 
Highlighting modern concepts and methods of educational re- 
search, this book offers a realistic picture of the field for 
teachers, administrators and students. A professor who has 
read the manuscript comments: “This text contains so many 
worthwhile and stimulating notations and suggestions of late 
birth that it seems to antiquate most rival books. . . . It could 
easily become the best known and most used text in the field.” 
Coming November 1958 


SELECTED READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


by JOE PARK, Northwestern University 

A scholarly presentation of the major philosophies of educa- 
tion, this volume provides substantial portions of some of the 
best known works of distinguished authors in the field. Dis- 
criminate and challenging, the readings are carefully selected 
to reveal a clear, significant point of view and are system- 
atically organized according to the philosophical position of 
the authors. 1958, 440 pages, $5.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE MODERN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by CHARLES A. BUCHER, New York University, and 
EVELYN M. READE, Glassboro State Teachers College, 
New Jersey 
A specialist in the field of physical education and a highly 
experienced instructor of prospective elementary school 
teachers have pooled their respective talents in producing this 
thoroughly useful book, rich in theory and step-by-step class- 
room techniques. The book details 100 new activities. 
1958, 437 pages, $5.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


by VERNON MALLINSON, University of Reading, England 
1957, 249 pages, $3.50 


The Macmillan €. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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